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FACT &® COMME NT. 
W™ the opening of the Wall Paper Con- 





vention at the Hotel Commodore on July 
21st, the wall paper industry will enter upon 
A. Swecess-ef what will probably be one 


Modern Methods in es ie bee era 
Industry Building els oy pap 
is the favorite wall cover- 


ing of the greater majority and if we are to judge 
for the coming years by that which is just past, 
it is more than reasonable to believe that wall 
paper will continue to grow in popular favor. 
There was a time when wall paper was not 
generally used in the better class homes. Painted 
walls were the rule rather than the exception, and 
such papers as were sold in any quantity were 
of the cheaper variety—papers which brought no 
credit to the industry. All that is changed. The 
painted wall, generally speaking, has gone. out 
and the wall covered with wall paper is having 
its vogue. What is the reason for this? 
answer is two-fold; figet, the wall paper manu- 
facturers of the United States came to realize if 
they were to make an appeal to a public becom- 
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The 


ing more and more educated in the niceties of 
decoration, they would have to improve, from an 
artistic point of view, the quality of their prod- 
uct, and secondly the manufacturer discarded for- 
mer ultra conservative principles and adopted 
modern methods for marketing and popularizing 
their wares. 

Through the Wall Paper Manufacturers As- 
sociation and independent manufacturers of 
vision, the industry set out first to educate the 
dealer to do away with its former policy of sell- 
ing wall paper merely as merchandise. It 
stressed the “quality” idea and the idea that wall 
paper being a decoration should be sold from 
the decorative, rather than the purely merchan- 
dise standpoint. 

The manufacturers went further in that they 
supplied the dealer with ammunition of all sorts 
with which to bombard the public mind and em- 
phasize the fact that good wall paper is beyond 
all doubt the finest wall covering within reach 
of any but the multi-millionaires, who can afford 
to cover their walls with satins, damasks, or ex- 
pensive tapestries. 

As progress was made with the dealers the 
wall paper manufacturers went still further. They 
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then attacked the public directly and expended a 
large sum of money in consumer advertising, 
creating in the public’s mind what is called “wall 
paper consciousness.” 

These efforts of the manufacturers extended 
over some time. At times it seemed they were 
making but slight progress and many on the out- 
side that had the good of the industry at heart 
were discouraged. But now the industry’s per- 
sistence in following the policy of creating ar- 
tistic papers, educating the dealer, helping the 
dealer reach the public and training the public 
itself has met with well deserved success. 


be: understand the work of an artist or crafts- 
man it is very often necessary to look be- 
yond the creation itself, and achieve an under- 

standing of the artist’s or crafts- 
Apropos of | man’s point of view and psychol- 
Some ogy. Applying this rule to the 
Modern Art work of many of the so-called 

modernists, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that their work is without objective 
significance ; that it is basically, nothing but an 
expression of either a childish desire “to be dif- 
ferent” or of an inferiority complex. 

Good industrial art is created primarily to 
fill an objective need. The chairs, tables, secre- 
taries, etc., of the master cabinet makers were 
made in the way they were made, because chairs, 
tables, etc. in their particular forms were neces- 
sities to the times. The workmen who created 
the things which have lasted were those who 
recognized the limitations of their periods and 
worked to make something beautiful within them. 

On the other hand the majority of the mod- 
ernists recognize no limitations or if they do 
recognize them, defy them, realizing their impo- 
tency to create within their boundaries. 

A study of the careers of any of the crafts- 
men who in France and elsewhere, are making 
furniture which is unwieldy and in bad taste and 
in violation of all known rules of designs and 
labelled by them “modern” reveals a primary 
effort and failure to produce in the manner of 
the masters. Failing to create furniture or fab- 
rics which will bear comparison with the best of 
the preceding age or ages, they have deserted 
the traditional ways and made things which can 
only be contrasted to the best. They utter a defi- 
ance to tradition and reveal an inferiority as 
artists and subconscious knowledge of it. 

Of course we do not bring all modern de- 
signers under the classification outlined above. 


There are many who are sincerely striving tu 
create something new which will be in harmony 
with the spirit of the times and of perfect use- 
fulness because it meets the needs of the present 
day. The work of these men should be applauded 
and studied, but the work of the others should be 
taken no more seriously than the antics of a child 
who failing to make a drawing in the semblance 
of reality, scratches meaningless lines on his slate 
and defiantly calls it the thing which he has been 
unable to draw in the usual manner. 


W: are all in too much of a hurly-burly to 
really see much of what actually passes be- 
fore us. This is particularly true with regard to 

our reading. We skim, we skip, 


How Do and, as a consequence, our impres- 
You Read? sions are imperfect, incomplete, 
fragmentary. 


Take, for instance, this magazine, how much 
of its contents do you actually read; how much 
could you describe or repeat? Every line, every 
paragraph, every story, every picture occupies 
space in these pages because it has been consid- 
ered important to you but its placement accom- 
plishes only part of the purpose. To see and read 
is another step, but the final consummation of the 
purpose can only be achieved when every thought 
and every message passes through the “mill” of 
your mind like wheat through a flour mill. 

In milling for flour, only a certain percentage 
of all the material which goes through becomes 
flour ; other parts are segregated or discarded, but 
to produce flour, every particle and every kernel 
goes through the milling process. 

The percentage of real value accruing to you 
from your business reading will be high or low 
according to the character of the things you read 
and in proportion to the thoroughness with which 
they occupy your mental mill. 


HIs is the time of year when school and col- 
lege graduates are considering interior deco- 
ration as a means to livelihood. To these we 
wish to utter a word of advice to 


Advice to the effect that the decorator who 


Students succeeds is the one whose theoret- 

ical knowledge is backed by such 
practical knowledge as may be obtained only in 
the field. Get out and learn the markets and 
master the practices obtaining among good deco- 
rators before you attempt to set up in business 
for yourself. It may take you several years 
working in a subordinate capacity, but in the long 
run it will pay. 











“THERE OUGHT 


HE United States Supreme Court, in a deci- 

sion recently handed down with reference to 
an ordinance of the City of Portland, Ore., has 
given emphasis to the fact that ordinances and 
laws are not a cure-all for every type of commer- 
cial ill. The thought that law is not an all-suffi- 
cient remedy runs counter to the often-expressed 
theory, that laws sufficiently specific and suffi- 
ciently stringent can regulate the entire conduct 
of human affairs. The expression “there ought 
to be a law against that” is a common one and 
in most cases, perhaps, the statement is true. 
There ought to be a law against every action that 
is not for the best interests of 
the community at large. 

The merchants of Portland 
were of the opinion that “there 
ought to be a law” against the 
free peddling of various com- 
modities from door to door with- 





The business mon has a 


TO28e A LAW. 


just been annulled but it is likely that the con- 
troversy has occupied many months. It is also 
evident that it has given employment to experts 
of various kinds and there is the strong probabil- 
ity that an expenditure of money in considerable 
proportions has been shouldered by the city or 
merchants, of Portland, in the attempt to prohibit 
or restrict the operation of the transient trader. 

Almost with the publication of the Supreme 
Court announcement, the statement is given out 
that “immediate steps will be taken to secure-other 
and more effective legislation,’ thus creating a 
continual and persistent follow-up of the theory 
that “there ought to be a law.” 

It seems to us that a much 
more simple remedy: against the 
peddler might be found along 
other lines than that of securing 
the passage of laws. 

First of all—the passing of 


in their city, and so an ordinance tendency to sitbackand a law in a case such as the one 
was drawn and adopted, impos- wait for the law to solve under discussion, merely leads to 
ing a heavy license fee upon can- is pr oblems when often a continuation of a controversy. 


vassers or peddlers. 

The Supreme Court has now 
declared the ordinance unconsti- 
tutional on the ground that “it 
interferes with the free flow of 
interstate commerce,” and in the 
nullification of the Portland ordinance, similar 
ordinances in 480 American cities are placed in 
jeopardy. 

However one may regard the decision of the 
Supreme Court and the determination of the 
merchants to set on foot a movement to prepare 
and enact a permissible type of ordinance, it is 
difficult to escape the conviction that there are 
other, and sometimes better ways of accomplish- 
ing community results than by the invocation of 
the law. 

We do not know how long it has taken to 
prepare, promote and pass the law, which has 


by his own efforts along 
other lines he could ac- 
complish what he de- 
sires with less delay and 
less loss motion. 


Whichever side wins the verdict, 
the other will immediately take 
steps to have the verdict set aside 
and so, from litigation to litiga- 
tion the subject goes right on. 

If, on the other hand, the 
operation of door to door canvassers in the city 
of Portland creates a hardship against the legiti- 
mate trader, whose taxes support the municipality 
or if the methods of the peddler or the material 
sold are a fraud against the purchaser, the situa- 
tion demands a competent remedy; and we are 
old-fashioned enough to believe that the most ef- 
fective remedy against any form of fraud is piti- 
less publicity. . 

If the merchants of Portland or of any other 
city, whose legitimate businesses are menaced by 
unfair or fraudulent competition, will institute a 
campaign of truthful advertising, showing the 
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extent to which the public suffers by patronizing 
transient traders and at the same time, truthfully 
makes clear the fact that the local dealer, as a 
permanent and responsible citizen, is prepared to 
meet competition on the basis of value, the ped- 
dler with or without a license, will find himself 
facing a type of competition that can only be met 
by similar honesty on his part. 

We heartily agree with the idea that the tran- 
sient trader should be compelled by license or 
otherwise, to bear a share of the cost of running 
each municipality in which he elects to do busi- 
ness. We are opposed to the idea that as an 
itinerant merchant—the peddler is, necessarily, 
either a faker or a-crook. Nothing is to be gained 
by calling things out of their proper names. An 
honest peddler, selling honest merchandise at a 
fair price, has a right to his own manner of exis- 
tence; but when he opens his business on the 
streets of any municipality and enjoys the privi- 
leges provided by the taxes of local residents and 
business men, he ought to pay a share of the 
cost of these privileges. 

On the other hand, local merchants have the 
right to exercise every reasonable care against 
unfair competition ; to expose any type of fraud 
on the part of transient traders and to use the 
protection of -the law in-so-far as its operation 
concerns the common welfare. 

The peddler question has not invaded our 
fields to any great extent. Its principal fields 
are, at the present time, women’s hosiery and 
kitchen necessities but the automobile has so 
lengthened man’s business stride that it may not 
be long before the transient trader may become a 
definite factor in the retail drapery trade. 

Even the canvasser, who does most of his 
business by means of samples, would not find it 
difficult to take orders for table scarfs, pillow 





covers, lace curtains and bedspreads, or goods by 
the yard; ‘so that while there may be no imme- 
diate intefest by our industries in the Portland 
decision, it would be well for our merchants to 
scan closely the trend of the times in house-to- 
house canvassing. 





FRENCH FURNITURE MANUFAC- 
TURER ISSUES WARNING 

Here is a letter circular recently ‘issued’ by. 
one of the biggest furniture manufacturers of 
France: 

“We have heard from many sources of a 
growing complaint among foreign buyers, often 
fully justified, of the inferiority of French cabi- 
net-work and there is a‘marked tendency to leave 
the French market and buy elsewhere. 

“We feel it our duty to call attention to the 
matter. Stringency of money, since the war, has 
led, we fear, many French firms to introduce very 
inferior goods. Instead of using well-seasoned 
woods, so essential to reliable workmanship, they 
are using green or sweated stock which soon 
warps. Everything is cheapened and articles 
made under such conditions, naturally have no 
resistance. The joints spring, veneering curls; 
and there are instances where pieces have not 
been made strong enough even to stand transpor- 
tation and have arrived in America in a pitiful 
condition. Hence the justifiable discontent of the 
purchaser. 

“Buyers of furniture ought to realize that 
the cost price is just about five times what it was 
in 1914. They should realize that the salary 
basis being the same for all firms, that it is only 
possible to offer an article ‘cheap’ by sacrificing 
quality. There’s nothing better than good quality 
French cabinet-work and there is nothing worse 
than poor quality.” SCHUGT & BAUDOUIN. 


An attractive display in the window of the Cappel Furniture Co., Dayton. 
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FURNITURE DISPLAYED AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


Nos. 1 and 4 are in the exhibits of Siie et Mare; 2 and 3 are shown by Ruhlmann. 
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The American delegation appointed by Sec’y Hoover to visit the Paris Exposition. 





AT FA PARTS. 827-031 Ligne 


HE Exposition des Arts Decoratifs was or- 
international scale and 
opened to all countries and all manufacturers 


ganized upon an 


and artists who had some 
thoughts to express in the 
realm of New Art and it was 
the belief of the organizers that 
out of the vast chaos of unre- 
straint some good and lasting 
form or phase of decoration 
would arise to guide the mod- 
ern age out of the long-traveled 
paths of conventionality and 
conservatism. 

As they believed, so let us 
hope. Unquestionably the Ex- 
position will have its influence 
upon the minor branches of in- 
dustry but whether or not the 
American decorators will ac- 
cept the radicalism of its ap- 
peal, is a grave question. 

But here are fifty-seven 
acres covered with exhibits of 
lavish color and form and all 
nations with few exceptions 
have contributed to its splen- 
dor. 

The Exposition grounds 
cover the acreage on both sides 
of the Seine in the very heart 


of Paris between the Champs Elysées and the 
Hotel des Invalides and everything shown is pre- 


By C. R. Ciirrorp 





Elo, a cement being shown at the 
Exposition, used as a ‘Substitute 
for wood paneling. 





sumably New Art—not of any particular phase 
of New Art, but any interpretation so long as it 
is not reminiscent of something that’s gone be- 


fore. These vast collections of 
things beautiful are assembled 
along the Esplanades des Inval- 
ides, the Pont Alexander III 
and adjacent quays, the Gar- 
dens of the Cour de la Reine 
and the entire Grand Palais. 
To enumerate all the ex- 
hibitors would be an endless 
task and fruitless. Not only 
are the leaders well represent- 
ed by individual displays but by 
decorator-displays in which 
they have collaborated or in 
town displays, Nancy, for in- 
stance, making a great demon- 
stration, same as Lyons, Rou- 
baix, Tourcoing and Mulhouse. 
Crossing the Alexander 
Bridge and pausing a bit to look 
back, one gets a bird’s-eye view 
of the exhibits of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Belgium, Italy, Japan, 
Holland, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Switzerland and Sweden, and 
on the other side of the bridge 
one notes the offerings of the 
French Provinces, the regional 


pavilions of Normandy, Provence, Limoges, Mar- 
seilles, Havre, etc., and nearby are the offerings 
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of the French Colonies and_ protectorates— 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis—all fascinating. 

But it’s all very chaotic. There is no homo- 
genity—no accepted tenets—it’s a case of every- 
one for himself and the devil take the hinder- 
most. And the French seem to have worked out 
the new thought more elaborately than any one 
else. Some nations have gone to violent ex- 
tremes, a veritable riot of imagination. Possibly 
England is the one exception, for England’s dis- 
play is quite reminiscent of the British arts-and- 
crafts movement of many years ago. 

Viewing the grounds as a setting, this same 
impression of chaos prevails. The architecture 
in most cases is stilted and clumsy and when the 


effort is made for dignity, results are frequently 
grotesque or funereal, lacking in poise or bal- 
ance. It is all such an obvious effort to get away 
from old standards. In its less functional pur- 
poses there is plenty of the exaggerated styles 
that look well and tickle the fancy, but it’s much 
like a hors-d’oeuvres, it may please the palate 
but in the aggregate you wouldn’t want it for a 
steady diet. ; 

The four largest department stores in Paris, 
the Bon Marché, Galleries Lafayette, the Louvre 
and the Printemps are making big displays and 
the Exposition is full of little shops that show 
charming small things in glassware and bric-a- 

(Continued on page 133) 





Exhibited by Siie et Mare. 
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The table goes to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
at the close of the Exposition. 














SUN PARLOR DECORATION DE LUXE 
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PRIVATE DINING ROOM IN THE VAN CURLER HOTEL 
SCHENECTADY 


On the walls are a hand-blocked scenic paper. See text on opposite page. 
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THE NEW VAN 


NE of the most artistic of the new hotels, 

from the standpoint of appropriate and taste- 
ful furnishings, is the Van Curler of Schenectady, 
N. Y., which was opened about a month ago. 
The hotel which contains but 250 rooms occupies 
a plot 216 feet by 98 and is six stories high. 

The formal rooms are of generous size and 
the decoration and furnishings have a pleasing 
variation from the general character commonly 
found in the average hotels. The main dining 
room, for instance, 
has two types of 
windows each of 
which has_ been 
treated so as to re- 
tain its individu- 
ality but create a 
harmonious e n- 
semble. The walls 
of the main dining- 
room are finished 
in antique corn 
color and the drap 
eries are blue 
striped damask. 
The wood work is 
antiqued with old 
blue like the drap- 
eries. Over the 
door heads are 
hand-painted canvas panels carried out in the blue 
and corn colors and antiqued to give the effect of 
relief work. 

At the end of the lobby there is a lounge 
which is Georgian in style and has a floor space 
of 34 x 56 feet. There is also a large circular 
solarium 30 feet in diameter with five French 
doors overlooking the formal gardens and terraces. 

In the reception room the walls are treated 
with hand-painted scenic panels on canvas and the 





One of the bedrooms. 








CURLER HVUEEL 


trim of the room is in French gray antiqued in 
colors to match the decoration. 
The tea room and private dining room, 26 x 
20 feet, similar in size to the reception room and 
opposite it through the lounge, has walls decor- 
ated with hand-blocked English scenic paper 
glazed in antique colors. The wood trim being 
finished to harmonize in antique gray. 
It is significant that in the description of the 
upper five floors of the hotel which are divided 
in the various size 
suites, the fact is 
mentioned that the 
walls are covered 
with the _ highest 
quality wall paper 
and the ceilings are 
painted. The fur- 
nishings of these 
latter rooms are in 
quiet good taste 
with simple draper- 
ies and mahogany 
furniture on lines 
which are more 
suggestive of t he 
~ fiome than of a 
public hotel. 
The Byki 
Stevens & Compa- 
ny, of New York and Chicago handled the archi- 
tectural details and the decoration was in charge 
of the Rorimer Co., Cleveland. The hand- 
painted panels are the work of Harry De Maine 
of New York City and Birge paper is used in 
the bedrooms. The hand-blocked panels in the 
private dining room are superbly executed. 
The new Van Curler is another hotel added 
to the list of those whose decorators have made 
wall paper a feature of their decoration. 
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A UNIQUE ART STUDY PLAN 
to Art Alliance of ‘Philadelphia, in co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania Museum, 
have just put into operation a scheme that is, 
at the same time, the most. advanced plan for 
the handling and sale of fine pictures, and the 
most progressive movement for creating an in- 
terest in the fine arts that we have ever seen. 

The principles of the plan follow much the 
same principles as those employed by a lending 
library—only in the case of the Art Alliance, the 
things loaned are not books but pictures, the 
works of art of eminent American artists, includ- 
ing original paintings in oils; original water col- 
ors, drawings and pastels; prints, including etch- 
ings, lithographs, block prints, monotypes, etc. 

The organizations above referred to, have 
established what is known as a Circulating Picture 
Club. Membership is open to members of the 
Art Alliance and members of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, or to others who may be recommended 
by either of these groups, on payment of mem- 
bership fee of $10.00 per year. 

During the year, each member may borrow 
six paintings or twelve etchings, although only 
one painting or two etchings may be borrowed at 
one time. The members of the Circulating Pic- 





ture Club may select a picture, an etching or 
print just as one selects a book at a lending lib- 
rary, but with this difference: the thing selected 
can be taken home, kept for one month and at 
the end of.that period, renew the period of reten- 
tion or return and exchange it or purchase it 
outright. 

The Circulating Picture Club is to afford a 
chance for its members to become thoroughly 
familiar with current art. On the back of each 
picture will be the name of the artist, an outline 
of his life and attainments, and a short criticism 
to serve as a starting point toward full apprecia- 
tion of the merits of the canvas or etching. All 
pictures are for sale, and if after a leisurely study, 
which the borrowing plan promotes, the borrower 
wishes to purchase, he may do so on reasonable 
instalment terms but the borrowing creates no 
obligation to buy. 

The plan opens a way for pictures and other 
works of art to be borrowed and studied by 
homes, schools, clubs, shops, recreation rooms 
in factories and other public places, thus creating 
a dignified method of placing art objects “for ap- 
proval” where the urge to purchase, if it comes 
at all, must come from the home where the pic- 
ture or etching has been temporarily placed. 


Reception room at the Van Curler. See text on page 99. 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


Chenille Axminster (Continued) 


S each new color comes into position, the 

operator changes the shuttles of colored 
yarn so that the colored bands will exactly cor- 
respond in width to the color area represented 
on the design paper strip. (See Fig. 22 in last 
month’s installment. ) 

For instance, if the color readings of the 
first row to be woven on the strip should read; 
one yellow, two red, two yellow, one brown the 
operator would throw in two wefts of yellow, 
then four of red, then four yellow and two 
brown and so 
on to the end 
of the first 
strip. When 
strip No. 1 of 
the paper pat- 
tern has been 
woven, No. 2 
which is the 
second section 
of the pattern 
strip which lies 
before the 
operator’s eyes 
is woven and so 
on to the end 
of the design. 
The quantity 
of woven cloth 
is governed by 
the size of the 
rug .to be 
woven. A suf- 
ficient number 
of strips 
must be woven to complete the pattern and the 
height of the pile is governed by the number 
of strips woven in a given width, thus if in a 
36-inch loom there are 70 strips to the width a 
low pile will be the result ; if to the 36 inches there 
are but 60 strips there will be a higher pile in 
proportion and 50 or 40 strips to the width will 
produce a still higher pile. 

An examination of the details of Figures 23 
and 24 (published last month) with the cap- 
tions thereunder will assist in giving a better 
understanding of the cloth construction. 





Front view of Chenille Axminster Setting Loom. 


When the cloth is woven it next goes to the 
cutting machine where the entire width passes 
under revolving knives which split it into as many 
brush-like yarns as there are divisions in the 
woven cloth—7/0, 60, 50, etc. The split cloth, in 
the same machine, passes over grooves in a steam 
heated roller which cause each section to fold or 
iron together into a V shape. (See Fig. 25, 
published last month.) 

The carpet or setting loom for chenille 
Axminster is similar in many respects to 

other types of 
carpet looms, 
for it must pro- 
vide for the 
equipment of 
warp threads 
w hich inter- 
change with 
the action of 
the loom and 
for the shuttles 
of weft which 
form the body 
or back of the 
chenille Ax- 
minster fabric. 
The weaving 
of this back is 
accomplished 
simultaneously 
with the pas- 
sage to and fro 
of the chenille, 
_ “fur.” Tn. the. 
‘early. forms 
of chenille carpet the weft fur after cutting was 
wound upon long sticks and these sticks served 
the purpose of weft shuttles being pushed 
through between the separated sheds from one 
side of the carpet to the other. A later method 
provided for the weft fur being thrown across 
on a large shuttle, but at the present time the weft 
fur is in most cases carried across the loom by a 
hollow traveling finger. This latter method is 
the only one we will describe. 

When the weft fur is arranged in the loom 

so that it can be laid between the sheds by the 


Be 
re 
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traveling finger the warp which catches the 
chenille fur to the top of the back or body of the 
fabric cannot be shedded in the ordinary way 
but the top shed must be clear from the traveling 
finger. To accomplish this the catching warps 
are carried in a row of vertical catcher needles, 
so arranged that they descend and lift with a 
stitching action each needle literally sewing its 
own section of the chenille fur into place against 
the top of the body which is woven by simul- 
taneous loom action. 

When the catcher needles are up, and the 
chenille has been passed across, the loom motion 
stops permitting the operatives to go over the 
whole length of the loom with a steel-toothed 
comb which they insert within the catching 
warps, behind the 
chenille fur, drawing 
the fur toward them, 
straightening it so that 
the pattern is true, and 
forcing it against the 
fell of the carpet al- 
ready woven. As the 
loom motion is resumed 
the catching warps are 
pulled down and the 
reed or sley comes 
solidly up against the 
fur beating it against 
the section already 
woven while at the 
same time four shots 


F 


loom, while the back 

warp sheds interchange, and these also are beaten 
up against the woven section before the next 
chenille thread is laid in place. 

The heavy wool body of the fabric consists 
of a filler weft (four shots to every row of weft 
fur) a stuffer or dead warp, the binder warps 
which bind the filler wefts together and the 
catcher warps which stitch down the chenille fur 
to the top of the woven body. These all are 
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Section details of Chenille Axminster 
Upper illustration, single shed or tapestry back; 
lower illustration, double shed or rug back. A, fur 
or chenille; B, C, fur back-bone warps; D, fur catch- 
ing warps; E, float warp; F, stuffer warp; G, chain 
of filling weft cross the warps; H, stuffer wefts. 


united in the weaving action to form a single com- 
pact body having a coarse interwoven foundation 
and a deep pile surface. No portion of the pile 
shows upon the back and neither does any por- 
tion of the back show upon the surface but if the 
pile is separated the space between each row of 
fur reveals two shots of body weft as is illus- 
trated in Fig. 26 which also plainly shows the 
catching warps of white which hold the chenille 
fur. 

While, as we have seen, the pattern of a 
chenille Axminster is created in the making of 
the chenille fur extreme care must be exercised 
in the binding of the chenille to the back of the 
carpet to make sure that the lines created by 
color change do not become distorted by the im- 
perfect alignment of the 
chenille. While, we 
show, for purposes of 
illustration, the squared 
paper pattern of a 
rather elaborate border, 
the majority of the 
rugs made and sold in 
this country are of a 
plain or semi-plain 
character. In Eng- 
land and on the Conti- 






sters are freely pat- 
terned either of a 
distinctly floral char- 
acter or approximating 
popular Oriental types. 

In value, the che- 
nille Axminster is next to a hand-woven fabric. 
It ranks as one of the luxurious types and because 
of the flexibility of color possibility in its con- 
struction and its adaptability to any irregular 
shape it is a favorite for special-order contracts. 
Chenille Axminsters, after weaving, must go 
through the same process of steaming, shearing, 
and burling to which all pile carpets are sub- 
jected. These processes will be covered later in 
a separate section. 

We have described in this connection the 
type of carpet made with a “V” shaped chenille 
fur. Some factories work a round chenille yarn, 
in the same kind of setting loom as we have de- 
scribed, producing thereby a slightly different 
surface effect. A round type of chenille yarn is 
also employed in the manufacture of reversible 
chenille carpets, which will be described later 
under their common- name of Smyrna. 


nent chenille Axmin-» 
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Rear view of Chenille Axminster Setting Loom. 





Enlarged view of raised catcher needle bar. 
the needle points laying the chenille weft in place. 





The travelling finger passes below 
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FINE TAPESTRIES STOLEN 


ce premises of J. R. Herter & Co., 441 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y., were entered and robbed, on 
June 4th, of a number of very fine examples of 
antique and modern tapestry, including, among 
others, the following: 


1. A pair of portieres, old Aubusson, verdure, each 
panel 9 feet high, 4 feet wide. 

2. Two panels, dancers, from Boucher, 18th Cen- 
tury, 5 feet high, 6% feet wide 

3. Two panels, verdure, landscape with castle, 6 
feet high, 7 feet wide. 

4. One panel, landscape with castle in the back- 
ground, dog chasing bird, 3 feet high, 5 feet wide. 

5. One antique panel, verdure, 8 feet high, 5 feet 
wide. 

6. One antique panel, 16th Century, “The Plague 
of the Frogs”—-14 feet high, 15 feet wide, valued at 
$15,000.00. (Since recovered.) 

7. A panel representing flowers and two doves on 
a brown background. 

8. <A panel (transparent tapestry) representing a 
parrot on a tree, 9 feet high, 5 feet wide. 

9. A panel oi a Chinese garden (same size as 
above). 

10. A panel of “Fleurs mauves” (same size as 
above). 


11. Two panels representing two seasons—Winter 
and Autumn, each 9 feet high, 3 feet wide. 


12. A panel in crochet with flowers, 9 feet high, 


5 feet wide. 

13. Tapestry chair covering, 17th Century, a 
bouquet of flowers—back 31 inches x 24 inches; seat, 29 
inches x 31 inches. 

14. Chair tapestry—playing children and landscape. 

15. Chair tapestry—poppies, back, 30 inches x 24 
inches; seat, 31 inches x 29 inches; arms, 26 inches x 7 
inches. 

16. Chair tapestry-— poppies and a parrot, back, 27 
inches x 26 inches seat, 28 inches x 32 inches. 

17. Chair tapestry, Louis XVI, garland of flowers. 

18. Back of chair—hunting scene, shepherd. 

19. Back of chair—-representing flowers. 

20. Back of sofa—a dog chasing a bird. 


In addition to these items, which are all of a 
fine character and expensive, there was a large 
number of. handbag pieces, mounted and un- 
mounted; two savonnerie rugs and several un- 
mounted tapestry cushions—the latter having sub- 
jects of elephants, birds, a woman’s head, etc. 

It is impossible for us to publish a complete, 
descriptive list of the things stolen, and it is 
altogether likely that the thieves will attempt to 


A dining-room decorated by K. Hope Hamilton, San Francisco. 





eateries. 
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A bedroom featuring free-hand draping and festooning. The work of K. Hope Hamilton, San Francisco. 


dispose of these things eventually to the legitimate 
trade. 

Should any of our readers be offered ma- 
terials such as these through unusual or suspi- 
cious methods, it might be advisable for their own 
protection to report the character of the things 
offered to Mr. Herter or to the publishers of this 
magazine. 





A CLEVER WINDOW SHADE 
REPRODUCTION 
roe is nothing within the broad realm of 
interior furnishings that escapes the eagle eye 
of the antique hunter. 

Some time ago an automobile party, going 
through upper Vermont, stopped at an old farm- 
house. It wasn’t the old Windsor chair on. the 
porch that attracted his attention so much as the 
shades at the front window, the bottom portion 
of which were decorated with landscape scenes— 
just the thing to complete the furnishings of the 
sunparlor of their new house, not only because 





in the old Colonial spirit but because in unusually 
good condition. 

So they stopped and bargained with the lady 
who was perfectly willing to part with the shades, 
apparently lacking all sentiment in the matter; 
and the tourists could not understand it, until 
she told him that the shades had been up only 
a month or two. She had bought them from 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. from their catalogue which 
was marked “$1.19 without fringe, No. 24V 1637.” 

This only goes to show how careful the col- 
lector should be in these days about everything 
that is reproduced. 





OUR SUPPLEMENT 


W: are publishing in this issue, a Chronologi- 

‘cal Map of the origin and development of 
Colonial and early American art in industry. To 
view this map and then turn to a visualization of 
the accomplishments of our country in this field 
is to become aware of an almost unbelievable 
growth in a very short period. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Extensive preparations are being made 
for the Fall Market Weeks to be held in 
various Pacific Coast cities by manufacturers 
of home furnishings. The Tacoma, Wash. 
Market will be held during the week of July 
27, Los Angeles manufacturers will hold their 
event August 3 to 8, while the semi-annual 
market event of the San Francisco Furniture 
Exchange will be held August 10 to 15. 

Lachman Bros., Mission and Sixteenth 
Streets, San Francisco, have transformed the 
entire fourth floor of the main display building 
into a carpet, rug and drapery department. 
The floor has been remodeled, redecorated and 
new fixtures installed throughout. 

The F. Thomas Dyeing and Cleaning 
Works, 27 Tenth Street, San Francisco, has 
installed a moth-proofing department which 
makes use of a new process and is handling 
draperies, rugs and upholstered furniture. 

Pringle & Matthews, dealers in Oriental 
rugs, are now located at 424 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 

Norman A, Arter, well known in the 
Pacific Coast field, and until recently in busi- 
ness on his own account at Oakland, has been 
made the representative of Witcombe, 
McGeachin & Co. in this territory. 

Miss A. Brechtel, formerly with the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, 
is now with Joseph A. Tresch, who recently 





opened offices and sample rooms at 251 Post 
street. 

George de Bonis, head of the decorative 
department of the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Company, San Francisco, left recently on his 
first buying trip to Europe. He is being ac- 
companied by Paul Verdier, president of the 
firm. Alex. Ponedel, of the drapery depart- 
ment, is making a buying trip to New York. 

Raymond P. Plummer, formerly with the 
City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Fran- 
cisco, is now with M. Friedman & Co., of this 
city. 

The Retail Drapery Buyers’ Club has been 
organized at San Francisco for the purpose of 
co-operating on the special problems that 
affect the business. E. Thiele, of The Em- 
porium, has been elected chairman, and George 
de Ponis has been made secretary. 

The John Breuner Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has taken a lease on a four-story struc- 


ture on Alameda Street and has more than 
doubled the size of its manufacturing and 
repair departments. The various departments,’ 
with the exception of the drapery and art 
shops, will be concentrated here. 

The Persian Mercantile Company, dealers 
in Oriental rugs, has opened a store at 380 
Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Hale Bros., San Francisco, have added an 
Oriental rug department and are conducting 
this in conjunction with the former floor cover- 
ing department. 

George V. Townsend, formerly with C. H. 
Naylor, Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed 
consulting decorator for Cannell & Chaffin, 
Ine. 

J. C. Larkins has joined the new store of 
Tull & Co., Portland, Ore., as_ interior 
decorator. 

E. H. Stiles has been placed in charge of 
the drapery department of Meier & Frank, 


- Portland, Ore., succeeding W. K. Barnhart. 


W. K. Barnhart, who recently resigned as 
buyer of draperies for Meier & Frank, Port- 
land, Ore., has organized the Barnhart Com- 
pany, Inc., and has engaged in the wholesale 
drapery and upholstery business, with head- 
quarters in the Scott-Poore Building, Seattle, 
Wash. An office has been opened in Portland? 
with F. J. Kramer in charge, and the services 
of J. E. Kennedy have been secured to cover 
the outside territory. 

Joseph R. Dean, for five years with the 
Crescent Store at Spokane, Wash., has been 
made buyer of furniture for this house, suc- 
ceeding B. F. Jordan. 

R. G. Lorenz, formerly in charge of the 
rug department of the B. B. Furniture Com- 
pany, Bellingham, Wash., has joined the sell- 
ing staff of the William Volker Company in 
the Northwest. 

A drapery and wall paper shop has been 
opened at 642 Seventeenth Street, Merced, Cal., 
by Martha Pratt. 

The Federal Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturers of upholstered~ furniture, 
has moved into new quarters at 835 San Julian 
Street, Los Angeles. 

The National Department Stores, Ince., 
has taken over the business of Lipman, Wolfe 
& Co., Portland, Ore. The latter firm recently 
celebrated its diamond jubilee. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





Pholo by M. E. Hewitt 


AN UNUSUAL BREAKFAST ROOM 
Decorated by A. C. Dodds, New York. 
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A LIVING ROOM IN THE SOUTHWEST 
The work of Geo. F. Sparks, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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THE MID-SUMMER FURNITURE MARKET 


HE ninety-first semi-annual season of the 

Grand Rapids furniture market found 1,089 
buyers registered at headquarters at the close of 
the first week with every indication that 2,500 
buyers will be here before the season closes. The 
attendance at the end of the opening week was 
within twenty of the total on the same day one 
year ago. 

Buying has been spotty thus far; that is, 
many from the larger cities have been buying 
heavily, as they usually do, in anticipation of 
August sales and early Fall business. Others 
from the lesser sized communities not yet having 
felt the effects of gradually improving business 
were more chary of placing large orders. De- 
livery has been asked for in time for August 
sales and early Fall business, and in most in- 
stances buyers have been promised definite de- 
livery. 

Prices have remained firm on last market 
levels, and the word has gone out that there will 
be no cutting as the season approaches the close. 
Quality in design and workmanship shows 
betterment, and many a line that three years 
ago was in the “borax” class has come up 
to a near-level 
with lines that 
have always 
been regarded as 
high grade, 
proof of the as- 
sertion of one of 
the leading deal- 
ers on the coast 
who remarked: 

“The time is 
coming, and soon, when the least intelligent 
buyer will buy not so much on price as on good 
lines, high quality and beauty. We all have an 
aesthetic sense and more and more we are giving 
free rein_to it—thanks to the influence of the 
movies. We see so much fine furniture in the 
stage settings that we are prone to want some of 
that same kind of furniture. If we knew noth- 
ing of art we would miss none of the fine things.” 

Spanish types of furniture take the lead in 
this market this season, especially in living room, 
dining room, hall and in club and kindred pieces. 
Walnut is the leading wood for the reason that 
it can be high-lighted best, and then it is the wood 
that is best adapted to the reproduction of old 
pieces. More and more of the manufacturers 


are adhering close to true types of antiques, with 
much hand carving. It was noticeable that in 
dining room stuff of the highest grades where the 
refectory table is used, instead of using a large 
mirror in the room, a painting of a Spanish 
celebrity, even larger than a mirror, is used, It 
gives added color to the setting and that seems to 
be the aim of the designers. 

It would seem that the designers during the 
past six months have haunted the best art mu- 
seums for “atmosphere,” for the antique idea 
runs riot all over the market. In Spanish types 
of upholstered goods the bright colors so much 
loved in that country have been utilized in the 
fabrics. The backs of many pieces are covered 
in plain mohair, preferably red and green, with 
the cushions in silk brocades or similar figured 
goods. In din- 
ing room chairs 
the master 
chairs are in 
bright mohairs 
(figured) with 
the other chairs 
plain mohair. 

Jacobean 
types, the Ital- 
ian and the 
French are 
strongly in fa- 
vor with the 
ever-present and 
ever-loved Colo- 
nial much in evi- 
dence. 

In these types as well as in the Spanish there 
are many dashes of color. The mere figure of 
the wood does not seem to be enough decoration 
for even commercial lines. There must be some 
decoration. Sometimes this color is brought 
about by the use of choice woods inlaid; some- 
times it is a bit of hand decoration with a brush. 
Often it is painted furniture in which the wood is 
all covered, but however it is done, it is decorated 
furniture that is taking the eye in this market so 
far as commercial lines are concerned. 

A feature of the market was the fine show- 
ings for apartment houses. Showings are made 
of pieces built on lines that will adapt them- 
selves to the small rooms of the large city apart- 
ments, but not lacking in design, finish or any 
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other essential of real furniture. Colonial and 
English cottage designs are in most favor for 
this use. Splendid little suites in Italian, Swiss, 
Spanish and Louis XV and XVI, with a consid- 
erable pull on the Venetian. 

One of the interesting developments of the 
season is the return to the use of leather in up- 
holstering and to leather in many unusual places 
such as panels on cabinets and even on corners 
of tables. The offerings were bought liberally 
and is found especially on living room and dining 
room chairs. 

A search of the market among many lamp 
exhibits revealed the 
one type shown here 
(Fig. 2) as perhaps 
more beautiful than 
any other. The type 
comes in jumor and 
bridge styles. They 
have a metal stand- 
ard on a hand carved 
natural walnut base. 
The shaft is finished 
in genuine gold leaf, 
stippled. The base 
is touched with soft 
colorings to match the 
colorings of the shade 
The shade 
is of pleated Georg- 
ette silk with gold net 


materials. 


top lace and paneled 
corners trimmed with 
imported bullion 
braid over velvet ; bell 
fringe and imported 
cut glass tassels and 
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wider range than ever before. Here again color 
was the predominant idea. This shapely piece 
(Fig. 1), a chaise longue, was a favorite as it is 
built on lines tended to give the occupant the most 
possible comfort. It is finished in ivory, the up- 
holstering being in black and white or in a dainty 
blue and rose. The frame work of reed. 

Among the reproductions shown in the mar- 
ket that took the eye of the buyer was a Whitby 
bookcase and cabinet (page 111). Its measure- 
ments are 11x 20x72 inches. It is finished in 
pale green with white line decorations, with a 
touch of color in roses across the front of the 
wide drawer, and in 
the center of the cab- 
inet doors cameo 
medallions on a black 
background. The pe- 
riod is Adam. The 
original had a glass 
door which the mod- 
ern maker prefers to 
leave off. Otherwise 
it is correct type. 

An Italian wal- 
nut table (page 111), 
by Prato, was a fine 
sample of the repro- 
duction of an antique. 
This table was shown 
in William M. 
Odom’s recent book 
on Italian furniture. 
Beneath the top the 
carved bordcr is a fine 
sample of handcarv- 
ing, the whole table 
being beautifully high 


top ornament, all : lighted. Notice the 
matching in design Fig. 3. claw foot with the 
and color perfectly— curved lear just 
a most complete and beautiful offering. above. Another beautiful old table, 28x 72 


In upholstered goods the leading designs, 
shown herewith on page 111, were of the Italian 
type, with French influence showing in curve of 
the arms and legs. The pieces are luxurious in 
design and evidences of comfort. The pieces are 
covered, the one with red mohair and the other 
blue, while the cushions are in silk brocade of 
the same colors figured in a manner highly deco- 
rative. 

For the sun parlor and for Southern homes 
the exhibits were more beautiful this season than 


ever before, and choices were made from a far 


inches, was oi the Spanish type, highly ornate in 
its carvings. A Jacobean combination desk and 
radio cabinet (Fig. 3) in walnut, handcarved, 
was one of the most beautiful pieces among the 
odd pieces in the market. The lové seat, shown 
on page 111, is a highly ornamental piece, rich 
in its cover treatment. 

It will be interesting to watch the next mar- 
ket to see how much the “modern’’ influences now 
being shown in Paris will affect American manu- 
facturers in the styles of their output. 

H. J. DANIELS. 





}NEW FURNITURE BEING SHOWN AT THE GRAND RAPIDS MARKET 
See text on pages 109 and 110 
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RARE TYPES OF FURNITURE INLAY.WQODS 


Fig. 1—Table top with centre of cypress pine and border of tulip-wood (New South Wales) ; Fig. 2—Reddish 

brown cedar, fine even grain, works well, good polish (Kenya Colony); Fig. 3—Iroko, “African Teak,” hard 

and durable, yellowish green when polished (Nigeria) ; Fig. 4—Native pear, beautifully figured, easily worked, 

durable (Western Australia) ; Fig. 5—Satinwood, reproduced for contrasting with lesser known woods (Cey- 

lon); Fig. 6—Ironwood, light brown when cut, seasons darker, somewhat brittle, but otherwise an excellent 
hardwood (Kenya Colony). 
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FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


HE MOST ornamental effects in the use of 
furniture woods have been obtained through 

the employment of matched veneers, 
The dictionary and encyclopedic explana- 
tions of the word “veneer” indicate, almost with- 


out exception, that the 
practice of veneering is 
an economic substitute 
for solid wood. 

This is a_ partial 
truth that has done a 
great deal of injustice 
to the furniture indus- 
tries. 

Veneering is not a 
modern economic sub- 
terfuge but has been 
practiced for over 
3,000 years. It has 
been found as far back 
as 1490 B. C., during 
the time of Pharaoh 
and of Thotmes III. 
Rameses II also had 
furniture built of ply- 
wood and veneer. 


The “Bureau du Roi,” a piece of furniture 
said to have cost Louis XIV a half million dollars 
and which required nine years to make, is a 


veneered piece. 


Napoleon’s 


wood veneer. 


Fig. 7 Fig. 8 


Fig. 7—Stink-wood, deep brown, fine texture, certain 

varieties golden yellow and grey (South Africa) ; 

Fig. 8—Snake-wood, dark brown, beautifully figured 
(British Guiana). 


“Bureau du Compaigne,” the 
most famous writing desk in the world, has 
rounded ends and panels of mahogany and rose- 


Veneer, moreover, makes possible the match- 


ing of various pieces of 
furniture which would 
never be possible with 
solid lumber. No two 
boards in the cutting of 
furniture lumber are 
ever alike and only by 
the cutting of very thin 
veneer is it possible to 
obtain a repetition of 
color and figuration 
with evenness. 

When a log of fine 
figure has been cut into 
veneer either by slicing 
or by sawing, the suc- 
cessive  flitches are 
kept piled together just 
as they come from the 
log and the veneer, 


sliced to one-twenty-eighth of an inch in thick- 


ness or sawed to one-twentieth of an inch, gives 
ample duplication of color and character to per- 
mit the carrying out of extensive construction 


with very little change in appearance. 


7 


Fig. 9—Marble-wood, an Empire substitute for the well-known Japanese marble-wood (Andaman Islands) ; 
Fig. 10—Huon pine, a valuable soft wood, variegated grain with bird’s eye figuring, bright yellow, easily worked, 
good for bending (Tasmania) ; Fig. 11—Fusamus, fine grain and durable, takes good polish (South Australia). 








Fig. 9 


Fig. 10 
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Fig. 11 
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By the careful selection and juxtaposition 
of intricate figures and grain formations, a va- 
riety of individual patterns is produced. Table 
tops, panels, drawer fronts and other prominent 
parts of furniture are treated with matched 
veneers in numerous ways to produce bi-symmet- 
rical designs that multiply the interest of a single 
peculiar growth by repeating it in balanced re- 
lationship. 

In addition to the beauties thus developed, 
there is also the advantage of doubled strength 
due to the employment of cross ply construction. 

Sometimes as many as five layers of ply- 
wood are built up as a core so united by hydraulic 
pressure as to be practically one piece of mate- 
rial, but with the grain of each layer opposed to 
neighboring layers so that it will not warp, split 
nor bend, is practically immune from checking 
and should possess strength and rigidity far supe- 
rior to any lumber of its own weight. 

It was due to the desire to overcome the 
changing tendencies of solid lumber to split, 
warp, swell or shrink that the development of 
built-up plywood has reached its present perfec- 
tion and magnitude. And while there is still 
prestige to the term “solid lumber,” it is becom- 
ing realized that the term may carry with it the 
liability that does not exist where built-up ply- 
wood is employed. 

In the series of articles which has now been 
brought to a close we believe we have illustrated 
a greater number of furniture wood grains than 


has ever before been gathered together in a single 
volume. These illustrations have been photo- 
graphed from the wood direct and in no case has 
any coloring matter been used to accentuate the 
grain characteristics. It is unfortunate that the 
various examples could not be shown in their 
natural colors but we hope that the excellent re- 
productions of characteristic grain formation 
which have appeared in this series will assist the 
student of furniture to a broader knowledge of 
the subject of furniture woods. 





THE USE OF TRADE STATISTICS 
NOT A CRIME 

HE Supreme Court recently reached a most 

important decision with reference to the mat- 
ter of the co-operative use of trade statistics, by 
the members of trade associations. The decision as 
published in the June number of The Nation’s 
Business, definitely states that “a bona-fide col- 
lection of the kind of statistics the court had be- 
fore it and their dissemination to the public as 
well as to members of the trade association, does 
not in itself constitute a violation of the Sher- 
man Act.” 

The magazine recites the efforts of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States to 
obtain from administrative officials a statement 
that statistics of the kind referred to were not a 
violation of law. This statement has now been 
made by. thé Supreme Court. 

The committee of the Chamber of Com- 


Fig. 12—Purpleheart, handsome dark purple, hard and tough, but easily worked (British Guiana); Fig. 13— 
Gum Copal, hard, durable, purplish brown, good polish (Kenya Colony); Fig. 14—Wallaba, reddish purple, 


good grain, durable (British Guiana). 





Fig. 12 





Fig. 13 
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Fig. 14 
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A dignified treatment in the Colonial spirit by Geo. F. Sparks, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


merce, which has been making a general survey 
of the activities of trade associations, expressed 
the view that trade associations should be able to 
collect statistics of capacity, production, stocks, 
sales and prices received in closed transactions, 
and that trade associations should make such sta- 
tistics as available to the public and their gov- 
ernment officials as to their own members. It is 
the opinion of this committee that such statistical 
activities, rot only do. not run in contravention of 
laws. respecting restraint of trade, but, on the 
contrary, they actively encourage and develop 
trade. 

In the doctrine laid down by the Supreme 
Court, the collection and dissemination of statis- 
tics are not, in themselves, a violation of the Sher- 
man Law. The court, however, made it clear 
that the possible use of the statistics could consti- 
tute a violation of the law in the following 
words, “We realize that such information gath- 
ered and disseminated among the members of a 
trade or business, may be the basis of an agree- 
ment or a concerted action to lessen production 
arbitrarily, or to raise prices beyond the levels of 
production and prices which would prevail if no 


such agreement or concerted action resulted, and 
a .. als 


those engaged in commerce were left free to base 
individual initiative on full information of the 
essential elements of their business. Such con- 
certed action constitutes a restraint of commerce 
and is illegal and would be enjoined as may any 
other information or activity necessarily result- 
ing in such concerted action as was the subject 
of consideration in the Hardwood Lumber case 
and the Linseed Oil case. But in the absence of 
proof of such agreement or concerted action hav- 
ing been actually reached or actually attempted, 
under the present plan of operation of defend- 
ants we can find no basis in the gathering and 
dissemination of such information by them or in 
their activities under their present organization 
for the inference that such concerted action will 
necessarily result within the rule laid down in 
those cases.” 

This. decision will clarify the atmosphere 
with regard to the application of The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law to the activities of trade asso- 
ciations, but while it specifically opposes more 
drastic interpretations of the law, it leaves the 
application of the law exactly as it ought to be; 
dependent upon the merits of each individual! 


case. 
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J. H. THORP & CO.’s NEW HOME 
N in their new premises at 47th Street, Park 

. and Vanderbilt Avenues, J. H. Thorp & Co., 
Inc., are receiving congratulations and felicita- 
tions from their many friends and customers on 
the exceedingly fine new quarters which have 
been provided for them in this modern building. 

The firm occupies a space on the ground 
floor (120 x 55 ft.) ; the entire second floor and 
a portion of the third floor; and these spaces 
have been laid out so as to handle the routine of 
the firm’s business with a maximum of con- 
venience and dispatch. 

The ground floor, which is entered by a pri- 
vate entrance on 47th Street as well as by the 
main entrance of the building on Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, has been fitted up as a model showroom. To 
the right and left of the 47th Street entrance 
there are, on each side, four private display sec- 
tions, each with its complete sample line and pro- 
vided with every possible facility for adequate 
display and examination. 

At the rear of the ground floor and running 
the full length of the block from Vanderbilt to 
Park Avenue, is a space equal in size to that of 
the private display rooms, and here on wing dis- 
play fixtures a complete range of cretonnes and 
linen samples is presented in flat display. 


A section of J. H. Thorp & Co.’s 


There are ten display frames carrying the 
31-inch materials, each frame having 45 leaves, 
the equivalent of 90 pages each or 900 in all. 
The 50-inch materials, shown on two larger 
frames, are so arranged that the samples of vari- 
ous patterns can be seen as a group. These wings 
with their contents are plainly marked for the 
convenience of customers. 

In this section also are the record books of 
design and color ranges, and sample books, cov- 
ering the firm’s standard lines, are conveniently 
located throughout thé’ entire floor in cupboards, 
which are a part of the wood trim. 

On the second floor are the business offices, 
the board room, the private buying office, and the 
display rooms for out-of-town trade. Here also 
are the fixtures carrying reserve stock, composed 
throughout of metal with movable shelving and 
confined within a height, on the Park Avenue 
side that permits one to see the entire width 
of the building. 

On the Vanderbilt Avenue side of the sec- 
ond floor are the remaining stock rooms, cutting 
rooms and order department. Freight elevators 
deliver incoming goods direct to the department 
where they are to be held and a service carrier 
for outgoing merchandise carries the packages 

( Continued on page 124) 


new showrooms. See text above. 
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A DINING ROOM BY MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 
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INTERESTING BEDROOM TREATMENT UTILIZING A 
MEDALLION PRINTED LINEN 


The work of Miss Elsie De Wolfe, New York. 
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Three of the patterns in the line of the Baeck Wall Paper Co. 





See text for description of colorings. 


DESCRIBING SOME OF THE NEW WALL PAPERS 


URING the seven years in which the writer 

has seen the advance offerings of the wall pa- 
per manufacturers at convention time, he has 
never seen papers of better patterns or of more 
exquisite colorings than those of this year. In for- 
mer years among the papers sent us in advance of 
convention opening, there have been many good 
papers, but this year it is difficult to select for 
illustration purposes from among the many 
samples sent us, since practically ail were of the 
highest quality and had we the space we could 
have illustrated innumerable patterns the artistic 
excellence of which is obvious. 

The oustanding qualities among the papers 
we have received are delicacy of design and har- 
monious coloring. It is obvious that the manu- 
facturers have endeavored to produce patterns 
which are unhackneyed but so colored that al- 
though beautiful they will not force themselves 
upon one’s consciousness to the detriment of the 
beauty of the other furnishings of the rooms in 
which they are hung. 

At the top of this page are three samples 
from the line of the Baeck Wall Paper Company. 
To the left is an exceedingly dainty pattern 
worked out in pastel shades of purple, red, green 
and yellow against a pale yellow background 
faintly striped. In the center is another small 
floral pattern of equal beauty and to the right is 
a design worked out in the deeper shades of red, 
blue, brown and green against a beige back- 
ground. 

At the top of the following page are two 
papers from the line of the Commercial Wall 





Paper Company. The one at the left is a charm- 
ing floral design in normal reds and blues and 
pastel shades of red and green on a plain white 
ground. At the right is a gaily colored all-over 
foliage pattern, distinctive because of its clever 
mixture of the primary colors and gold. 

Below these are two patterns from the 
Becker, Smith & Page line. The one at the left 
is a large floral pattern worked out in pastel tints 
against a mottled black and gray ground. To 
the right is another large floral pattern, the de- 
sign being in light browns, reds, blues, yellows 
and greens, against a streaked beige and brown 
background. 

The two papers at the top of Page 121 are 
from the line of Janeway & Carpender. The one 
on the left is a flower and dragon-fly pattern 
against a striped mottled ground; the whole 
reminiscent of certain exquisite hand-blocked 
linens in the Elizabethan spirit. To the right is 
a conventional pattern worked out in browns 
against a light brown background veined with 
white, red and blue and over-printed faintly with 
gold. 

The York Wall Paper Company is respon- 
sible for the papers at the bottom of this page. 
Most interesting is the one at the left which is 
quite tropical in design and in coloring. The 
cocoanut palms and the other tree are worked 
out in black and gold with faint touches of red, 
blue and gray against a light gray background. 
The paper on the right is another of the popular 
small floral patterns. It is in pastel shades of 
red, blue, green, gray and yellow, against a white 
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WALL PAPER PATTERNS TO BE DISPLAYED AT THE CONVENTION 


Nos. 1 and 2 are from the line of the Commercial Wall Paper Co., and 3 and 4 from the line of Becker, 
Smith & Page. See text for description of colorings. 
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WALL PAPER PATTERNS TO BE DISPLAYED AT THE CONVENTION 


Nos. 5 and 6 are from the line of Janeway & Carpender, and 7 and 8 from the line of the York Wall Paper Co. 
See text for description of colorings. 
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ground faintly striped with a deeper. gray. 

At the bottom of Page 122 are two papers 
from the Standard Wall Paper Company’s line. 
The most striking of these is the one at the left 
which is of a vase and floral pattern against a 
neutral ground cleverly worked out in a striking 
color combination. The other paper is of a more 
or less conventional pattern. It is unusual be- 
cause of its coloring which is an unrelieved black 
against a light gold ground. 





DON’T TALK PRICE TOO SOON 


From an article by Epwarp A. LYMAN in 
“Wallpaper” 

WOMAN came in and asked the clerk—cer- 

tainly he was not a salesman—to show her 
some living room papers. The clerk was polite 
enough, in fact his manner was all that could be 
desired, but the very first time he opened his 
mouth he put his foot in it. He said: 

“Certainly, madam. About what price do 
you want to pay?” 

No interest in the woman’s home. Not a 
care in the world about quality, color scheme or 
pattern. Just a bare inquiry about price. 

The customer was dressed in excellent taste, 
her manner was refined and she was altogether 


a good prospect for quality wallpaper. It was 


evident that the matter of price had not entered 
into her calculations, because when the clerk 
asked that fool question, she said she didn’t 
know, and then added: 
“Oh, about 25 or 30 cents a roll, I suppose.” 
She didn’t buy any wallpaper in that store. 





The clerk showed her sample after sample; he 
was willing enough, but it was obvious to any- 
body but him that no wallpapers of that quality 
would do. Eventually, she thanked him and left 
the store. Somebody else got the business, of 
course, but that particular customer did not buy 
any twenty-five or thirty-cent wallpaper. 

It is better to show the finer grades of paper 
first and get the customer’s eye accustomed to 
them before the matter of price is even suggested. 
Then, if the samples shown are too expensive, it 
is the easiest thing in the world to show some- 
thing cheaper. 

Another thing: Should it be necessary to 
show cheaper papers, do not come down too 
abruptly. If you have been showing hangings 
worth a dollar a roll, don’t drop immediately to 
fifty-cent papers. Come down gradually. Give 
the customer time to appreciate the difference in 
quality, and the chances are that she will take 
the dollar paper after all. Certainly the chances 
are all in favor of her doing so if it is explained 
that the difference in the total price of the paper 
she really wants and that which she believes she 
ought to take is so small as to be practically neg- 
ligible. 

Right at this point, some gentle reader is go- 
ing to remark: 

“Bunk! What’s the sense of showing a cus- 
tomer dollar papers when I feel that she won't 
pay a dollar or anything like it? Anyhow, how 
am I going to know how much she will pay un- 
less I ask her?” 

The answer to that is simple. If you are 
certain the customer will 
not pay a dollar, then 
don’t waste your time 
and hers by showing her 
dollar papers. Start in 
with lower-priced goods, 
but don’t start in too 
low. Dollar papers are 
used here merely as an 
example. An experi- 
enced salesman can usu- 
ally size up a customer’s 
sales value. Selling wall- 
paper is a conversational 
proceeding and it is up 
to the salesman to make 
the conversation. 





From the line of the Stand- 
ard Wall Paper Co. See 
text for description. 
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Convention which opens at the Hotel Commodore on July 21st. 
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lards, A. M. Morgenthaler. 
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G. Fred Beaudry, J. Leon Beaudry, Frank C. Farrell, Lewis Rains, Amos 
J. W. McAvoy. 
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Ulmer, L. H. Chase. 


Henry I. Meyers, John J. Campbell. 


Rains, Amos Johnson, J. W. McAvoy. 


E. Jones, R. A. Kirtley, H. F. Peeling; M: S. Silverstein. 
Mason, C. W. Lawlor, Henry Johnson. 


P. Allen, Robert F. Hobbs. 


Sittert, G. W. Steele, H. A. Farley, T. S. Marshall, C. A. Moore, T. B. 


Sittert, G.. W. Steele, H. A, Farley, T. S. Marshall, C 
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DIRECTORY OF WALL PAPER EXHIBITORS 


The following is a directory of the principal exhibitors at the Wall Paper 


Geo. E. Donnell, Richard R. Donnell, Robt. N. Graves, L. L. Vallentine, I. 
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Opposite the names of each concern are the numbers of the rooms they will 
occupy and below are the salesmen who will be present throughout Convention. 


2148-50-52-54 


S. Sul- 


.848-50-52-54 


Johnson, 


1836 to 1854 


F. M. Page, C. D. Brunner, C. H.-Ford, H. E. Ford, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, H. 
S. Hooper, E. C. Jones, C. M. N. Killen, J. A. Murray, R. M. Metzger, W. G. 


G. Fred Beaudry, Pres’t.; J. Leon Beaudry, V. P.; Frank C. Farrell, Treas.; Lewis 


512-5th Ave. 


CAMPBELL WALL PAPER CO.. .1522-24-26-28-30-32-34, 1536-38-40-42-44-46-48, 1550-52-54 
P. J. Riley, J. C. Scott, Geo. Tait, E..N. Bush, J. S. Cory, I. S. Hornbeck. J. M. 
Macarthy,.G. F. Terriault, W. B. Humphrey, E. F. Doughty, A. S. Hyser, F. Van 
Sittert, G. W. Steele, H. A. Farley, T. S. Marshall, C. A. Moore, T. B. Corcoran. 


COMMERCTAL WALL PAPER Darrin iciis5 vicice ficeiok de Bos pean ki Oobdc Hox aed 1944 
Harris P. Allen. 
CORTLAND: WALL) PAPER. COS TM ee ods Soci nh cbs ticket nnd to cdenls inca 848-50-52-54 


ENTERPRISE WALL. PAPER GO ni. igs caspcceceds ickhinths oodiiewksn tos 1040-42-44 
Philip Isaacs, Geo. H. Winterer, W. Head. 

GILBERT: - WALL, : PAPER - OO... ih (20 don CaS o0s Seba ypeesbst issu eee 1054 
P. G. Gilbert. 

GRAVES,. ROBERT. 2 53 acc tek ick ieitas teas 916-18-20-22-24-30-32-34-36-38 
Henry Burn, E. B. Ryan. A. E. Allen, W: B. Knight, J. C. Johnson, E. B. Pratt, 
J. H. Whitwell, J. Harry Nessenthaler, F. H. Emerson. 

GREAT LAKES WALL’ -PAPER > MUU seeps ck > Fae bao chs 1640-42-44 
Stewart Waring, C. A. Larson, J. E. Hudgins, H. L. Rains. 

GRIFFIN: RIGBER YF SO sins Seiki eee SeES cd cee ba ed Biche vn 2040 to 2054 


Robert Griffin, Geo. N. Brown, F.-E. Bolton, F. B. Burggraf, C. K. Hansell, A. 


HAFFELFINGER, EF; Bi: €O.00d. ieee ca ola 1029-31-33-35-37-39 ~ 
E. R. Haffelfinger, E. L. Allen, A. T. Farrell, C. M. Reed, M. P. Carroll, E. R. 


HOBBS; ROBT: BF ss ise chee cas eg he hae E Ga. OLE chee esto 746-48-50-52-54 
Geo. W. Hanbury, John J. Trowbridge, Charles W. Engg, Joseph G. Ruff, Harris 


HOBBS WALL PAPER .CO........... 1522-24-26-28-30-32-34-36-38-40-42-44-46-48-50-52-54 
P. J. Riley, J. C. Scott, Geo. Tait,-E. N. Bush, J. S. Cory, I. S.° Hornbeck, J. M. 
Macarthy, G. F. Terriault, W. B. Humphrey, E. F. Doughty, A. S. Hyser, F. Van 


Corcoran. 


HUNKEN, GEORGE fF. OO..o0555) sc seb:xaccs sop ee stb aeeen Pea peniensens tekeae ue 
George J. Hunken, Fred I, Bennethum, 


IMPERIAL WALL PAPER CO....... 1522-24-26-28-30-32- 34-36-38-40-42-44-46-48-50-52-54 
P. J. Riley, J. C. Scott, Geo. Tait, E. N. Bush, J. S. Cory, I. S.’ Hornbeck, J. M. 
Macarthy, G. F. Terriault, W. B. Humphrey, E. F. CR Bi AS: oe 7 F. Van 

oore, T. 


. Corcoran. 
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(Continued from 


Edward E. Maxwell, Chas. E. Maxwell. 
NIAGARA WALL PAPER CO 


Trowbridge, J. L. Weatherby. 
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SUN: WALL PAPER‘ GG evs: 
J. W. Screven. 


YORK CARD & PAPER CO 


Wm. E. McKee, Kennedy Crumrine, J. G. 
Baker. 

YORK WALL PAPER CO. 
W. M. Shenberger, E. G. Kegler, G. V. 
H. S. Hall. 





DIRECTORY OF WALL PAPER EXHIBITORS 


JANEWAY & CARPENDER ............ 
Col. J. J. Janeway, L. P. Janeway, W. Y. Serrin, W. B. Flavell, C. A. Flavell, 

T. H. Cole, G. R. Ammerman, D. E. Gaither, L. G. Freeman. 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON CO. .......... 1522-24-26-28-30-32-34-36-38-40-42-44-46-48-50-52-54 
P. J. Riley, J. C. Scott, Geo. Tait, E. N. Bush, J..S. Cory, I. S. Hornbeck, J. M. 
Macarthy, G. F. Terriault, W. B. Humphrey, E. F. Doughty, A. S. Hyser, F. Van 

Sittert, G. W. Steele, H. A. Farley, T. S. 
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ee 


J. M. Morgan, T. H. Gutelius, J. R. Kester, C. E. Hutton, H. O. Jones, C. J. 
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STANDARD WALL PAPER CO.......... 
W. A. Huppuch, J. J. McCabe, G. H. Burnham, Chas. Slocum, A. A. Hitchcock, 
Jos. J. Mooney, E. A. Berger, L. E. Netter, A. J. Daniels, Wm. D. Rourke, Olney 
Van Deusen, A. C. Jacobs, James McCabe. 


WALCUTT BROTHERS CO. ............. 
Lowell Walcutt, Gifford Walcutt, Wm. J. 


John S. McCoy, Rudolph Euler, Jacob C. 
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J. H. THORP & CO.’s NEW HOME 
(Continued from page 116) 


direct to the shipping department. This carrier 
provides a succession of continuously moving 
shelves. Packages deposited on a descending 
shelf are automatically conveyed to the shipping 
department and are released upon a chute, which 
carries them to the shipping table. 

There is a private passenger elevator, a pri- 
vate stairway from floor to floor and, of course, 
service from the main elevators of the building. 

The decoration and furnishing was carried 
out under the direction of Philip Hiss, the archi- 
tectural and drapery decoration presenting a 
quiet, dignified atmosphere that is at once both 
artistic and commercial. 

The woodwork on the ground floor is of 
Philippine mahogany, finished in a rich, dull 
brown, the draperies and carpet presenting a 
pleasing contrast in a warm gray. % 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


HE following inquiries have been replied to during 
the past few weeks. If there are other readers of 
this magazine who are interested in the replies to any of 








these questions we shall be glad to answer any specific 
requests. 


1.. Manufacturer of petit-point embroideries. 


_ _ 2. Manufacturer of supplies-transfer graining paper for 
imitation of hardwoods, 


3. What are deer, reindeer, moose and elk hair used for? 


4. Tell what is the best and most proper way to hang a 
wall tapestry. How can it be hung without cords from mould- 
ing; also tell how to hang pictures and mirrors without cords? 
What kind of hooks are used in plaster walls to fasten mirrors 
tor 


5. Names of firms who make garden furniture for an 
open piazza, that will withstand weather conditions, in wrought 
iron or wood. 

6. Names of firms who supply wrought iron garden fur- 
niture: namely, table and chairs. Also names of those who 
supply Chinese peel furniture. 


7. A high class man to take charge of decorative and 
upholstery work. 


8. Of what firm can a regulation folding steamer chair 
be purchased? 


9. Is merchandise turned over to the workroom to be 
charged to the workroom at cost or retail price value? 


10. Names of concerns in New York that specialize in 
high relief plaster ceilings (especially in small pieces for ship- 
ment). 3 


11. Name of manufacturer who makes sheer theatrical 
gauze. ‘ 


12. Where can a pair of wrought iron candelabras (60 
inches or more and 5 branch) be purchased? 


13. Where can folding canvas chairs be purchased? 


14. Where can a small hand or power picker be pur- 
chased? 


15, Names of firms where inexpensive wardrobes can be 


- purchased. 


16. Names and addresses of manufacturers of candlewick 
bed spreads. 

17. Where can rubberized cretonne on plain material be 
purchased? 
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QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


rere hes are the questions asked us 
during the past month and our answers to 
them: 

1. Can window shades be washed? 

There are certain types of window shade 
cloth that are waterproof, and window shades 
made of these materials can be laid out flat upon 
a table and carefully washed to remove surface 
dust. Holland window shades and cloth col- 
ored by water paints cannot be treated in this 
manner. When only slightly soiled, Holland and 
water-colored shade. fabrics can be dry cleaned 
by the use of dry corn meal. It is applied by 
spreading the window shade on-a-flat smooth sur- 
face and dusting the corn meal. over it. The 
meal is then slightly rubbed with a circular mo- 
tion over the surface of the cloth until it has 
absorbed as much dirt as it will take up. It is 
then thrown away and whatever remaining par- 
ticles_are left on the window shade are brushed 
off. Dry white bread, fresh from the inside of 
a loaf canebe used for the same purpose by tak- 
ing small portions in. the fingers and using them 
like am eraséf-. 


2. Are hand print cretonnes made of per 


colors than machine print cretonnes? 

This question cannot be specifically an- 
swered in the abstract for the reason that there 
is no uniformity of color formula in either meth- 
od of printing, The hand printer may or may 
not use fast colors and the same is true of a 
machine printer, so that the degree of fastness 
present in either fabric depends entirely upon the 
color used and not. upon the method by which it 
was applied. 

3. Does electric light exercise a fading 
effect upon colored fabrics? 

This question sometimes arises with regard 
to fabrics used in show-case displays or where 
materials are in close proximity to an electric 


light. There is no question concerning the fact 
that the rays of intense electric light will create 
an alteration in the color of certain types of fab- 
rics and certain kinds of dyes. Where colored 
fabrics come in close proximity to strong electric 
light units, however, as is the case in show- 
cases, colors are burned more frequently than 
they are faded. It is not generally known that 
the rays of an electric light carry a considerable 
degree of heat, and the nearer the. fabric is to 
the source of light, the hotter are the rays. Fab- 
rics exposed to the rays of a 50 candle power 
carbon lamp may be set afire at a distance of four 
or five inches from the exterior of the lamp. In 
tests carried out'to. show the point or period at 
which they ignite it is found that the color of 
dyed fabrics alters materially before the burn- 
ing begins. 

4. Is it a fact that old-time upholsterers 
were in the habit of putting moths in upholstered 
furniture to bring about its destruction? : 

There was probably no greater slander 
against an honest craftsman than the statement, 
probably originating in a joke, that “upholsterers 
plated. moths in furniture for destructive pur- 
poses.” Not only would such a practice be con- 
trary to, the ethics of any good business: man, 
but no upholsterer, with any regard for his own 
materials, would, for a moment, harbor moths in 
his own premises. In the old days when wool 
flock was used for upholstering purposes we 
have seen dozens of pieces, sent to the shop- 
keeper for re-upholstering, subjected to an out- 
door inspection to make sure no moths were 
present before they were permitted to come with- 
in the shop. Where moths were present the 
frames were stripped out-of-doors and the con- 
tents immediately consigned to a fire. 


The moth is the natural enemy of the up- : 


holstery dealers’ fabrics and even now when 
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there are reliable moth proofing compounds on 
the market, the upholsterer does not relinquish his 
vigilance against the destructive moth pest. 

5. What is the correct plural of Scarf? 

There has been considerable discussion in 
our trade concerning the spelling of the above- 
named word. The Standard Dictionary of 1911 
gave the form “scarves” (plural of scarf) and 
the word “scarfs” was not listed. On receipt of 
this question, therefore, it was referred to Dr. 
Frank H. Vizetelly, editor of Funk & Wagnall’s 
Standard Dictionary, whose reply is as follows: 

“There are two words with this spelling— 
scarf, the necktie, and scarf, the joint by which 
two timbers are connected. The original plural 
of the first noun was formed regularly by adding 
s to the singular—scarf, scarfs—and it has never 
gone out of use, but during the last quarter of 
the 19th century, the form scarves was intro- 
duced and has become common among dealers 
in haberdashery in London to this day. 

“The plural of scarf, a timber, was formed 
regularly by the adding of s to the singular ex- 
actly in the same way as the plural of ‘scarf, a 
necktie. The first example of this plural that 
we have on record dates from 1691 and refers to 
the scarfs of the keel and stern of a ship. The 
plural of this word was never formed scarves.” 





CRETONNES IN THE MODERN MODE 
AT ALTMAN’S 


DECIDED furore was created by the Altman 
windows on the return of Robert A. Ross, 
the upholstery buyer, from the Paris Exposition 


by the presentation of three cretonne designs 
which had been created expressly for The Expo- 
sition International des Arts Decoratifo et In- 
dustrieles Modernes. 

The rules governing the exposition denied 
entrance to designs that were not strictly original 
and strictly modern—therefore, when the Altman 
windows presented these new cretonne patterns, 
which were the first examples of exposition mate- 
rials to be shown in this country, the New York 


_ public was treated to a foretaste of the exposi- 


tion’s achievement. 

Not alone in their design but also in their 
coloring these cretonnes from the Paris Exposi- 
tion are ultra modern. Like the exposition as a 
whole, according to observers, there is a distinct 
Oriental feeling. and while these fabrics are a 
full stride ahead of public taste and experience 
in printed materials they are, nevertheless, being 
freely sold both for dress and for decoration. 





ADDS NEW LINES 
HE Famco Tapestry Mills, Inc., are showing 
for Fall lines of linen friezes, frieze mohairs, 
damasks and brocatelles, as well as imported chair 
seats and backs. ‘These items have been added, 
as well as rugs, to their line of tapestry and 
hand-painted panels. 





S. CAVALLO IN NEW QUARTERS 
CavaALLo has established himself in new 
* quarters at 200 East Forty-eighth Street, 
affording him several times the space he formerly 
occupied. 


A window display in B. Altman & Co., featuring three cretonne patterns created expressly for the French 


Exposition. 


See text above. 

















































































































ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DR'APERY PATTERN 


Pattern and description on page 132 
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A PLEASING ARRANGEMENT UTILIZING OLD FURNITURE 
IN COMBINATION WITH NEW 


The work of Geo. F. Sparks, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


~ The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Go_p—-Ben Gold, well known in the metro- 
politan district as upholstery buyer, and recently 
with the Goerke Co., Newark, N. J.; and as mer- 
chandise manager and buyer with Oscar Michael 
& Co., in the same city (these two connections 
covering a period of twelve years), has taken a 
shop in East Orange, N. J., and will engage in 
handling fine lace curtains, lamps, lamp shades, 
novelty tables, etc., as the Ideal Art & Curtain 
Shop. He will be located at 565 Main Street 
after August 15th. é 

HirscH—Morton Hirsch of G. Hirsch 
Sons, Inc., returned from Europe recently, 
where he has been getting out novelties in their 
various tinsel fabrics drapery garnitures and 
other decorations. The many unique things 
in their collection, offer attractions to everyone 
handling decorative materials. 

Cotomso—Leopold Colombo, of Leopold 
Colombo & Bro., who sailed for Europe May 
27th, will return shortly with many new importa- 
tions in French and Italian furniture and frames. 

SCH NEIDER—G. F. Schneider, of the Schoeck 
Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has been abroad for 
two or three months. This concern has just 
doubled the size of its large factory and installed 
much new equipment to accommodate the grow- 
ing demand for their mahogany sewing cabinets, 
tables and gift furniture. 

GauspoHL—Edward Gauspohl, who has 
been upholstery and floor covering buyer for 
over thirty-four years with the H. & S. Pogue 
Co., Cincinnati, having succeeded Richard Owen 
in the department in January, 1891, resigned in 
May, his resignation to take effect June 30th. 
Mr. Gauspohl will open in business for himself 
at 106 Fourth St., West, in the same city, the 
latter part of August. After Mr. Gauspohl’s 
resignation had been handed in The Pogue Co. 
wished him to make a New York trip, which he 
did the early part of June. In addition to the 
handling of upholstery goods and floor cover- 


ings, Mr. Gauspohl has also bought blankets and 
comforters, and the departments under his con- 
trol have reached a very high standing in the 
house. At the time of writing, Mr. Gauspohl’s 
successor had not been appointed. 

Mansure—E., L. Mansure, president of the 
E. L. Mansure Co., has been added to the list of 
appointees by Secretary Hoover as official dele- 
gate to the Paris Exposition, representing The 
Association of Arts and Industries and serving 
under request of The Department of Commerce 
of the United States. Mr. Mansure sailed on the 
S. S, Berengaria, Wednesday, June 17th, to join 
the other delegates to Paris, 

Mitiincton—F. L. Millington, upholstery 
buyer of the Boston Store, Chicago, sailed on 
June 27th, accompanied by Mrs. Millington, for 
a trip covering the markets of Europe from Great 
Britain to Italy. Mr. Millington is expected back 
some time in September. 

BisHop—Carll A. Bishop, who has been up- 
holstery and drapery buyer for the Albert Steiger 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; for three years, resigned 
recently and has gone to the Pacific Coast, where 
it is understood he intends to either engage in 
business for himself or form a co-operative con- 
nection with his son, who is a very successful 
architect in Los Angeles. 

RapcLiFFE—Howard R. T: Radcliffe, the 
well-known decorator of Toledo, Ohio, sailed for 
Europe via the French Line early last month. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Radcliffe and will 
visit the principal decorative centers abroad. . 

Ennis—Everrett Ennis, for a number of 
years in charge of the production department of 
J. W. Conquest, Boston, is now covering the New 
England territory with the Conquest line of cur- 
tains. 

VaLranp—H..A. Valrand, formerly drapery 
buyer of L. M. Folsom & Co., Manchester, N. H., 


has, together with W. D. McLaughan, gone into _ 


(Continued on page 131) 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS , 
(Continued from page 129) 
business at 26 High Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 
The name of the new firm will be “Valmac’s.” 

Davis—Geo. H. W. Davis, formerly with the 
E. S. Brown Company, Fall River, Mass., has 
gone into business for himself at 183 North Main 
Street, Fall River, Mass. 

HirscHBerG—H,. M. Hirschberg, with B. 
Saubiac & Son, is making a two months’ trip 
over the territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mason—Fred Mason has been appointed 
sales manager of the Kingston Curtain Company, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Mason was formerly in busi- 
ness for himself at: Chelsea, Mass. 

Woo._wortH—H. W. Woolworth, formerly 
with L. S. Donaldson Company, Minneapolis, is 
now associated with the Maxwell-Moore-McDon- 
ald Company of the same city. 

Martin—Jack Martin, formerly with the 
May Company, Cleveland, recently took charge 
of the drapery department for the Cappel Furni- 
ture Company, Dayton. 

BroaDBENT—James F. Broadbent was re- 
cently elected president of the Standard Textile 
Products Co. 

JoHnson—H. Russell Johnson is now cover- 
ing the western territory from and including 
Pittsburg for Jung & Moore. 

Lorvy—Bruno Loevy, recently with the 
Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Company, San 
Francisco and prior to that wholesale representa- 
tive on the Pacific: Coast for several eastern 
drapery lines, has resumed the latter connections 
and is now representing Oliver & Kaufman, Inc., 
and Moskowitz Brothers from Denver west, 


making his headquarters at the Hotel Bellevue, 
San Francisco. 

GaRDNER—Geo. H. Gardner, who has been 
with the Mills & Gibb Corporation since 1900, 
was recently made a vice president of this con- 
cern taking office July 1st. For over ten years 
Mr. Gardner covered New England and New 
York State for the curtain department and for 
the last eight years has been its buyer and man- 
ager. Before joining Mills & Gibb, he was with 
the curtain department of P. K. Wilson & Son. 

McCormick—C. D. McCormick, the Cleve- 
land decorator, is planning a trip to Europe next 
month for the purpose of purchasing furniture 
and decorative art objects, both for his own stock 
and on commission for a number of his decora- 
tive clients. 


OBITUARY 


HENRY GOLDTHORP 

H=™ GoLtptHorP, founder of the Henry 

Goldthorp Company, now known as the 
Craftex Mills, Inc., died at his residence in Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, on June 20th. Previous 
to starting the company which bore his name and 
was later purchased by the corporation now oper- 
ating it, Mr. Goldthorp was a salesman for many 
years with E. H. Gotschalk & Company, manu- 
facturers of knit and upholstery fabrics. 





GrEoRGE PreRcE WELCH 
(ne P. Wetcu of the Sterling & Welch 
Company, Cleveland, died on Monday, June 
22nd. The deceased was born in Lowell, Mass., 
in 1841, passing through the public schools, the 
(Continued on page 136a) 


A window in the Shepard Stores, Boston, displaying garments. made of cretonnes from the line of Fearing, 
Whiton & Co., Inc. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
f ens diagram above shows the cutting instruc- 

tions for the over-drapery shown on page 127. 
The entire over-drapery is cut in one piece but 
additional pieces are required to obtain the width 
of the side and center festoons. The fabric is 
cut on the double lines, marked X-X in the dia- 
gram, and the triangular pieces indicated by the 
broken and dotted lines are joined to the right and 
left of the cuts to provide the required width¥-The 
extra pieces needed for the center festoon are 
indicated by the broken line and the extra pieces 
required for the side festoons are indicated by the 


dotted lines. This entire drapery calls for con- 
siderable skill in the matter of pleating as it is 
completely formed in the pleating. By increas- 
ing the quarter-inch squares of the diagram to 
2% inches each, the pattern will be-enlarged to 
fit a window 4 feet wide by approximately 9 feet 
high. 

If any of our readers have designs for 
which they would like us to publish patterns, we 
suggest that they forward them to us and if in — 
our estimation they are practicable we shall be 
glad to execute them. If the sender desires his 
design returned stamps must be enclosed. 
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(Continued from page 96) 


brac, dress and dress accessories, etc. That sort 
of thing will doubtless have its vogue, but some 
of the schemes of color and form in room en- 
vironment and most of the furniture and fur- 
nishings are so radical that one must acquire new 
tastes, and for the YB public it’s like asking 
a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to 
take up jazz. 

Don’t misunderstand me, I am speaking of 
the Exposition en masse; there is much to be 
seen and studied here that is highly commend- 
able and the woman will appreciate this when 
she knows that Callot, Jenny, Worth, Poiret and 
men of that recognized pre-eminence, and fabri- 
cants like Rodier and Bianchini, contribute the 
best that’s in them; and so with the iron work 
of Bague and Brandt and the mural work 
and upholstery and 
drapery stuffs. But 
all these masterpieces 
in textile, sculpture, 
mural paintings, 
bronzes, iron work 
and ceramics are in- 
terjected into a set- 
ting of art democracy 
that is not always 
sympathetic or con- 
genial, 

The English ex- 
hibit, however, was 
consistently good. It 
seemed to me to be a direct development of that 
spirit stimulated by Morris, Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones.. Some of the rooms were charming in their 
simplicity although not particularly new. Delight- 
ful chintzes were shown by Baker ; good examples 
by William Foxton, tapestries by the Bath Cab- 
inet Makers; furniture by Russel, very appealing 
along cottage lines; Warner made a great show 
with his silks; Ambrose Heal made a room in 
white trims, relieved by light lines of orange, 
the panels in the door, at back, being charming 
little landscapes and fruit scenes in pastel tones ; 
Edward Hunter, Turnbull & Stockdale, Tootal, 
Broadhurst & Lee had generous displays ; Arthur 
H. Lee showed a number of his exquisite tex- 
tiles, attracting much attention; Lipton, Ltd., A. 
Romney Green, M. Templar, Thomas Boyd & Co. 
were all in evidence and one of the best exhibi- 








An upholstered piece displayed by Siie et Mare. 


tions on the floor of the British exhibit was the 
extensive collection of Sundour draperies, and I 
must not neglect to say that the work of the Cen- 
tral Schools of Arts & Crafts was highly com- 
mendable. 

The New Art, as contemplated by Italy, was 
an exceedingly interesting adaptation of Clas- 
sicism. All motifs in the magnificent Italian 
building were Greek, Egyptian, Etruscan, even 
Byzantine, the chairs showed plainly the Graeco- 
Roman influence, but all altered, disguised and 
combined as so many other exhibits, in conjunc- 
tion with superb windows of stained glass, mural 
decorations, statuary, bronzes and grille work, 
and this grille work, often of Perisan impulse, 
appears to have made a great impression upon 
the textile workers. For instance, in the 
building of the Com- 
missariat General, the 
furniture was heavy 
and bombastic, but 
the background was 
delightful. The'ceil- 
ing of the 50-foot 
room was supported 
by six pillars of royal 
blue faience, all about 
two feet in diameter. 
The windows were of 
opalescent, opaque 
glass covered with a 
grille work of simple 
design in tendrils and vines, all of wrought iron of 
the most delicate character. This sort of work 
seems to be coming in strong, same as the wooden 
grilles in America thirty years ago. As we look 
through this huge chamber we see a smaller 
room, the windows of which seem to be done in 
the same way; but, no, it is an ordinary window, 
the glass being covered with curtains of open 
mesh like a filet, with black cord applique work 
representing wrought iron work. 

From one end to the other of the Exposition 
grounds you saunter, and you find the New Art 
in as many different terms of reaction as you 
have races, dispositions and characters. Some 
are in blacks and gold, and blacks and mauve, 
and blacks and greys, very sombre and depressing 
fabrics suggesting a mortuary chamber; and a 
few feet away are textures all blazing with color 
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—color in masses and crashes and cymbal tones, 
blaring with gold and tinsel and silver—the very 
nth degree of passion and discord. A little of it 
goes a great way. 

I noted with much interest a fifro ciment 
material called Elo that is being used as a sub- 
stitute for room panelling. It reproduces plain 
or carved wood or even tiled walls. 

René Prou shows printed cottons, some in 
squares for wall hangings, screen or coverings, 
being dazzling landscape scenes, impressionistic 
as well as realistic pieces all within ovals 12 x 18 
inches, projected against jet black background 
squares 27 inches wide. Landy offers printed 
cottons suggesting Toile de Jouy because he fol- 
lows the Jouy colorings although his designs are 
modern ; he simply substitutes in simple line work 
the Twentieth Century figures and costumes for 
the Eighteenth Century modes. ~ 

Some of the most pleasing furniture was 
that offered by Edgar Dunzart. He showed a 
child’s room and the cabinets, chairs and bed 
were carved in low relief with squirrels, birds and 
rabbits; the curtains were in ecru linen with a 
broad line in brown tone running from side to 


side and crossing the width of the fabfic diag-~ 


onally four times; and upon this line like a road- 
way were placed about atdozen pine tréés, very 
green and just like the pir trees “Out of a Noah’s 
ark, stiff and woodeny. * ™ 

There isn’t any one universal note of char- 
acter to the show unless it’s the Bolshevist dis- 
regard of all law and order. Everyone is per- 
mitted, nay encouraged, to express himself freely 
and fearlessly and everybody has done so. Even 
the Sevres factory has succumbed to the fever. 

People look in wonder at the Sevres exhibit 
and the bewildered public says: 

“Ts this really Sevres ware?” 

It certainly bears none of the chaste and 
classic characteristics of old Sevres ; and it shocks 
one to see it; it is as if somebody pictured Joan 
of Are doing a buck and wing dance to a Coon 
orchestra. 

Mantelet makes a remarkably good show of 
furniture, the frames of black and the legs and 
arms of golden color—or some such combination ; 
and against these woods contrasting inlays are 
introduced following rather heavy Sheraton lines, 
the inlays being pronouncedly New Art. 

And just a word about the exhibitions of 
Gobelins and Beauvais, the former including 
three interesting tapestries by Veber, and the lat- 
ter a magnificent Taulones tapestry commemo- 


rating the departure of American troops from 
Philadelphia for France. 

On the second floor of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Building is a drawing room with tapestries and 
woodwork which are intended, later, for the 
decoration of the apartments of the President of 
the Republic at Prague. On the floor is one of 
the largest carpets known, rivalling in size the 
Persian carpets belonging to the Nantes Cathe- 
dral (now in the Louvre, Rubens room). 

By means of a patio which precedes the main 
hall of the Polish Pavilion, the architect Czaj- 
kouski has had in mind the creation of an atmo- 
sphere of peace and meditation. The interior 
decoration of sgraffito is based on the Polish 
Easter eggs. The columns supporting the glass 
cupola are carved out of tree trunks thrown up, 
after, several centuries, by the Vistula in flood. 
A very young and remarkable artist, Madame 
Sophie Stryjenska, is responsible for the mural 
decoration which represents scenes of Polish 
legends. 

In the Swedish Pavilion, the main hall gives 
an effect of formal dignity. The elegant and 
comfortable furniture from Malmsten, the glass- 
Ware exhibited by the well-known Swedish fac- 
tory at Orrefors, the carpets of which the.colors 
are obtained with vegetable dyes, are to be noted. 

In the Austrian Pavilion, the work is maiply 
that of the celebrated architect Hoffmann, who 
for many years past has been at the head of the 
decorative art movement in Austria. Most of 
the exhibits in the show-cases are the product of 
the studios known as “Wiener-Werkstatte.” 

There are certain outstanding characteristic 
features in all the furniture shown. A piece is 
either perfectly plain or in combination of con- 
trasting woods, or in contrasting inlays or of flat 
carving like the surface work on Elizabethan and 
Jacobean cabinets. There are no turned or 
carved pieces and the factory lathe seems to have 
gone out of commission. 

Naturally all the well-known upholstery 
manufacturers exhibited—Le Borne, Vanoutryve, 
Cornille, Bianchini, De Fosse—and some of their 
offerings were very interesting and have already 
sold to America. me 

When you have this conglomeration of free 
art—work of students and masters—anybody, in 
fact, who wants to try his hand at color and 
form, you have a big lot of it, most of it bad. 
One is impressed particularly by the vast amount 
of material sent by the hundred or more Euro- 
pean schools. They’re all working in this line of 
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thought, a reflection of the spirit of the age, the 
‘age of abandon and defiance of authority. And 
the manufacturers are all encouraging them in 
the hope that novelty will stimulate business. 
And perhaps it will in certain lines. Its strongest 
grip is with the inconsequential things—things 
not governed by a class educated for many 
years to an appreciation of period styles, quality 
and beauty. 

The dressmakers may be pleased with all the 
exaggerations of this New Art and with the hun- 
dred and one makers of the accessories of dress, 
but the dressmakers have been always free lance 
and never confined by a course of education to 
observe the periods. . 

With the decorator, however, it’s different. 
The decorator and the architect appeal to a dif- 
ferent psychology. 

The melodies turned out in Tin Pan Alley 
are all right for the untrained ear, but they will 
never supplant the work of the master composer. 
So with interior furnishings. The New Art will 
fit into many nooks and corners, but it will be a 
long time before it dominates a home. A new 
and accepted style or period would be welcome 
but it isn’t born suddenly. It’s the fruit of evolu- 
tion. 

That which is acceptable in the New Art 
must be the work of a master decorator. One 
cannot contribute extraneous pieces to the fur- 
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nishings of the average home. They are not in 
harmony with any other style. One must build 
the environment in collaboration with the archi- 
tect. 

There are many very clever decorators in 
Paris but comparatively few specialize in this 
new field. Of course, Ruhlmann is pre-eminent. 
His work at the Exposition is remarkable and I 
am permitted to illustrate some of his recent ex- 
amples. I note the disposition of Ruhlmann and 
others to give distinction to some of his pieces in 
a room by raising them three or four inches from 
the floor upon a dais which is covered with the 
same material as the rest of the floor. Many of 
the tables are no higher than the chair seats. It 
is one of the characteristics of this New Art. 

I am also able to show you the work of a 
very progressive young organization, Siie et 
Mare, some of whose pieces have just been ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Both are young men, about forty, and both Beaux 
Arts graduates. 

It is no reflection upon others that I offer 
examples of only these two firms but they best 
typify the last word in New Art. 

There is much to be seen here to admire 
and much to deplore, and a word of caution is 
perhaps advisable: it’s a development that is not 
destined to merge in peaceful accord with other 
styles. It must stand alone to be acceptable. 


Chair and table by Site et Mare at the French Exposition. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Fern & RosENFELD Bros., INC., are now iti 
their new quarters at 10 East 39th Street. 





J. M. Ruea & Co., INC., interior decorators, 
of Kings Mountain, North Carolina, are opening 
a drapery department. 


Joun L. Wuirte, Boston, has added to his 
factory space and has removed his showrooms 
and office to the front part of the building. 


THE SHENDELL Mre. Co. has added lines of 
printed rayon and damask drapery materials to 
its usual lines of cretonnes and plush. 


Tue Kassar BrotHers & BaccasH Co. has 
been succeeded by Kassar Brothers who are con- 
tinuing the importation of tapestry panels at 1123 
Broadway. 


Joun W. Conquest has rented the upper 
floor of the building he occupies at 19 Columbia 
Street, Boston, and is now using it for his show- 
room and for his cutting. department. 

Tue drapery department of the Gilhirst 
Company, Boston, has been greatly enlarged and 
the curtain department has been removed to the 
Washington Street side of the store. 





THE Maskow TRIMMING CoMPANY recently 
placed on the market a patented picture and mir- 
ror cord. The interesting feature of this prod- 
uct is the absolute insurance against loosening or 
breaking. The metal ornament is permanently 
attached to the moulding hook. 


THE Bristot Company has added consider- 
able showroom space at their factory, 340 East 
38th Street, and are exhibiting in it a collection 
of antiques and imported furniture from Eng- 
land, France and Italy. At their showroom at 
154 East 55th Street they are continuing to show 
a complete line of reproductions made at their 
factory. 


i 


A New AND INTERESTING furniture frame 
catalog was recently issued by the Colonial Furni- 
ture Company, Grand Rapids. The particular 
feature about this catalog is that there are photo- 
graphic illustrations of the uncovered frames and 
on the same page photographic illustrations of 
the frames upholstered and covered with appro- 
priate fabrics. 


ReEsipveNT Buyinc Accounts formerly. 
handled by Morgan & Ahrens, 1170 Broadway, 
Herbert L. Smith, 455 Seventh Avenue, and 
Robert F. Ferguson, 1182 Broadway, have been 
taken over by the newly organized firm of 
Ahrens, Smith & Ferguson, Inc., with offices at 
1170 Broadway. The new firm is acting as resi- 
dent buyers for about thirty-six department 
stores. 


Tue H. B. LeEHMAN-CoNNoR COMPANY, 
Inc., established on July Ist an office at 1520 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. This office will 
be in charge of Albert Benner, formerly in the 
Philadelphia office of J. H. Thorp & Company, 
Inc. Mr. Benner will cover the following terri- 
tory exclusively for the H. B. Lehman-Connor 
Co.: The cities of Trenton and Atlantic City 
and states of Pennsylvania, excluding the city of 
Pittsburg; Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Washington, D. C., Delaware, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Brt-wiLLer Bros. are showing an extra- 
ordinary line of colored and novelty ruffled cur- 
tains, The ruffles of these curtains are attached 
by a patented method of stitching, which gathers 
the ruffle and stitches it to the body of the cur- 
tain, practically without heading and without the 
use of tape or band on the wrong side of the cur- 
tain. 

The advantage of this type of stitching lies 
in the fact that there is practically no difference 
between the right and wrong side of the curtain. 
The ruffle heading is so evenly distributed and 
so closely attached that the edge beneath the 
stitching is as pliable as the balance of the curtain. 
The same stitching is used in attaching bands to 
the curtain and also in attaching separate bands 
to the ruffled portion. 

The line consists of a number of dainty 
colors in various grades of fabrics, including silk, 
and each number is complete with over-drapery, 
tie-backs, etc. 

HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 
Charles B. Wingate, Inc., 117 Causeway Street, 
Boston, furniture atid upholstery, has been incorporated 


for $35, 

Baron ’ Brothers, the Mitchell, S. Dakota Dept. 
Store firm, has incorporated for 

Miller Kiltzner Co., Milwaukee, has incorporated for 
$100,000 to do a dry goods business. 

Wm. C. Patterson, Angola, Ind., has incorporated 
his business as Patterson’s Dept. Store, Inc., for $50,000. 

- Yellow Front Dry Goods Co., Tucson, ‘Arizona, has 
incorporated for $50,000. 
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John A. Seidentop, Inc., 164 East 86th Street, New 
York, decorator, has incorporated for $75,000. 

Stolaraff Dry Goods Co., Inc., El Paso, Texas, has 
incorporated for $50,000. 


Universal Window Shade & Drapery Co., 514 East 
3lst Street, Kansas City, Mo., has been incorporated 
for $20,000, 

Hamburg Dept. Store, Inc. Hamburg, N. Y., has 
been incorporated for $50,000. 

John Walker & Co., 5212 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, has been incorporated for $10,000 to deal in 
rugs and draperies. 

Adler & Childs, Inc., the Dayton, Ohio, Dept. Store 
firm has incorporated for $200,000. 


J. & A. Baker Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Department 
Store, has been incorporated for $500,000 by J. Elkes, 56 
Berkley Place, Buffalo, and J. M. Kobacker and A. J. 
Kobacker, Columbus, O. 


Lloyds Dept. Stores, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been incorporated for $250,000 to conduct department 
stores. 





presi pte yr Co., THE, Bluefield, W. Va., 
department store firm expects to put in a line 
of draperies this Fall. 
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Canaan Union Academy, at Canaan, N. H., and 
entering Williston Academy at Williston, Vt., as 
a medical student. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he enlisted as a private and was with the 
Tenth Vermont Infantry until January, 1863, 
when he was commissioned second lieutenant and 
later first lieutenant. Being wounded at the bat- 
tle of Cedar Creek in 1864, he was temporarily 
disabled and on his re-entrance into the army, 
received a commission as adjutant, which he held 
until the close of the war. 

Moving to Cleveland at the close of the war, 
he joined the staff of Beckwith & Sterling in 
1866, which later became Sterling &.Company 
and finally the Sterling & Welch Company. 

In 1873, Mr. Welch was married to Maria 
Howard Oliphant, who died in 1906, leaving an 
only son, Henry J. Welch. 

The late Mr: Welch was a pioneer member 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and the 
Union Club, a member of the Mayfield Club, 
Country Club, several similar clubs in Boston and 
New York, and was a past commander of the 
Loyal Legion of Ohio. 

No more fitting monument to the spirit of 
high business integrity and of gentle, lovable per- 
sonality of the late Mr. Sterling, who died in 
1920, and of Mr. Welch, who has now also 
passed on, could be conceived than the business 
which they developed and established and the 
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building which they erected as the crowning 
achievement of their autumnal lives. 

In the passing of Mr. Welch, the trade loses 
a conscientious pioneer, and the City of Cleve- 
land an outstanding character of its business life. 


NOTICES| 


|| Advertisements under this heading, Five Centsa word. Minimum jf 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence | 
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AN ESTABLISHED FURNITURE manufacturing 

business for sale. Location, New York City. Pro- 
prietor retiring on account of illness. Address “For 
Sale,” care The Upholsterer. 


LACE CURTAIN DRAFTSMAN—We need a man 

thoroughly experienced in all grades and fabrics.. 
Permanent position and excellent opportunity for 
growth with a large manufacturer. Address “Perma- 
nent,” care The Upholsterer. 


MANUFACTURER OF .LAMP SHADES, fancy 

boudoir novelties and interior decorations of the bet- 
ter class, wishes to lease department within metropoli- 
tan District. Address “Department,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


YOUNG MAN with ten years’ selling experience and 

thoroughly familiar with all branches of upholstering, 
desires connection with opportunity. Have success-. 
fully operated living-room furniture factory for past 
three years. A-1 references. Address “Rochester,” 
care The Upholsterer. / 
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FOR SALE—Most modern furniture store in largest 

city in central California. Long lease. Splendid repu- 
tation. Owner made fortune in twelve years, and 
wishes to retire to take care of large farming interests. 
Takes about $65,000 to handle stock and fixtures. Pic- 
tures of store submitted if wanted. Address “Central 
California,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOREMAN for upholstering and drapery department 

who has been successful in doing highest class work 
for exclusive decorators, estimating, cutting. Salary 
satisfactory to right man. Opportunities unlimited. A 
percentage of profits on these departments. Address 
“St. Louis,” care The Upholsterer, 


SALESMEN or manufacturers’ agents wanted to 

handle line of mirror cords, tassels and fringes, call- 
ing on furniture decorators and department stores. 
High commission. Write stating experience and terri- 
tory desired. Address “Mirror Cords,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


WILL SELL at reasonable price in thriving Western 

city, fully equipped furniture and upholstering busi- 
ness: steam heated building; full basement, on main 
street; work shops, garage around the corner in next 
block; cash trade; large opening for interior decorat- 
ing; owner wishes to retire. Address “Cash Trade,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED by a well 

known manufacturer of draperies, portieres, scarves, 
etc., for all territories, to call on department stores and 
jobbers. State previous connections. Strictly confiden- 
tial. Address “All Territories,” care The Upholsterer. 


MIDDLE AGED MAN, with thirty years’ European 

and American experience, thoroughly understanding 
every branch and detail of the upholstery and drapery 
business, seeks position in or near New York. Can in- 
terview customers, take measurements and estimates, 
and carry out the execution of any kind of work or 
handle work people. Address “E. A,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


DRAPERY BUYER with a good record will consider 

an appointment with a reliable firm. No run-down 
department wanted. Party has experience and knows 
the markets; understands contract work and organiz- 
ing a work-room to pay. Will also consider floor cover- 
ing department with drapery department. Address 
“Good Record,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for high class curtain and 

upholstery line for New England States. Applica- 
tion must state years of experience and reference. Ad- 
dress “Philadelphia,” care The Upholsterer, 


WANTED—REPRESENTATIVES for Far West, 

Pacific Coast, South, and small towns Middle West, 
Swiss curtains, panels and sectional paneling; on com- 
mission basis. Address “Far West,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED for Philadelphia, 

Baltimore and Washington to carry a complete line 
of damask and artificial silk drapery fabrics. Address 
“Artificial,” care The Upholsterer. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS—A sales organ- 

ization covering metropolitan territory desires to 
represent furniture factories. Financial arrangements 
will also be taken care of if desired, as well as show- 
room space. This is a real opportunity for manufac- 
turers. Bonner Furniture Corporation, 157-158 East 
32nd Street, New York City. 


SALESMAN—-As side line to sell draperies, curtain 

materials and novelties for territory Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Northern Michigan. Must have experience in 
line over territory. Commission basis; traveling ex- 
penses advanced. Write, stating experience, P. O. Box 
69, Station F, New York City. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Commission salesman to sell 

a well established line of pillows, feathers and 
cushions in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Address “Commission Salesman,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


WILL LEASE—Drapery department in high-grade, 

progressive furniture store in midwestern city of 
100,000. A real opportunity for a responsible aggres- 
sive merchant who thoroughly understands his business. 
Will be glad to correspond directly with interested 
parties only. Address “Lease,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—As side line to sell draperies, curtain 
materials and novelties for territory Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia. Must have experience in line 
over territory. Ccotaiiinion basis, traveling expenses 
advanced. Write, stating experience, P. O. Box 69, 
Station F, New York City. 
WANTED-—MANAGER and buyer for drapery and 
department by high-grade < len store in a 
small but up-to-date Southern city. Splendid oppor- 


tunity for experienced, high-grade man who is a busi- — 


ness getter and can handle high-grade trade. Must be 
able to buy, sell and supervise workroom. State past 
experience in detail and salary expected. Address 
“Southern,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—EASTERN MILL makin 

novelty rayon nets and draperies, table scarfs oad 
tapestry damasks, wants experienced men for cities of 
Chicago and St. Louis, and states of New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. Address “Novelties,” Box 233, Essex 
Post ce, Boston, Mass. 


FURNITURE DESIGNER WANTED—Experienced 

designer of upholstered furniture, particularly, wanted 
by manufacturer in mid-western city. Address “Fur- 
niture Designer,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—An up-to-date bench for cutting and mak- 

ing window shades. State price, condition and where 
located. Address R. H. J. Nagle, 470 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—DESIGNER, for interior decorating stu- 

dio doing only high-class work; also an opportunity 
to teach part time in a well organized and established 
school. Must be conversant in period style and orna- 
ment, have a knowledge of furniture design and be able 
to render interior perspectives. A real opportunity for 
a man of ability. In reply, give training, experience, 
whether 0 and salary desired. Address “Ability,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Mill manufacturing a com- 

prehensive line of sunfast drapery fabrics in rayon 
and damask is open for a representative to cover New 
York State and New England. Must be well known 
to the trade in this territory. Address “Damask,” ‘care 
The Upholsterer. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—A line of rayon 

fabrics is available as a commission side line. West 
of Chicago and South. Address “Rayon Fabrics,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED as manager and buyer for 
drapery department. Am 35 years of age; have had 
14 years of experience in the drapery business; under- 
stand drapery merchandizing thoroughly and know the 
markets. Address “F. P. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE is open for a line of tap- 

estry and damasks, or velour and mohair, on a com- 
mission basis. Territory wanted, New York and New 
England. Many years’ experience and large following 
among upholstered furniture manufacturers, upholstery 


‘ and drapery jobbers. Has New York office in heart of 


upholstery district. References given. Address “Fol- 
lowing,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN, at pres- 

ent selling to the upholstered furniture manufacturers 
and interior decorators, to sell our nationally adver- 
tised threads as a side line. Exclusive territory. 7% 
commission. State territory desired and lines you are 
now handling. References required. .Mutual Thread 
Co., 17 West 17th Street, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED—A competent 

interior decorator, experienced in furniture, rugs and 
draperies. and knowledge of decorative requirements. 
Address Paine Furniture Co., Boston, Mass. 


SELLING AGENTS—Trade acquaintance, long stand- 


ing, having excellent stock and showroom good loca- 
tion, now handling curtains and rayon light draperies, 
desire additional line suitable drapery and upholstery 
departments. Address “Additional,” ‘care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


SALESMAN NEEDED to represent well established 
house making an exceptionally strong line of novelty 
curtains. Territory available in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Ohio, Iowa, Missouri and some Southern States. 
Strictly commission. No objection to other line if 
roper results are obtained. Address “Well Estab- 
ished,” care The Upholsterer. 
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